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LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__...---- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 
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50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.- 1,177,534 68 











NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 
2nd. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
5rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease atter June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 
EIGHT PER CENT ., 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, | 


FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
ermes 

All other marketable Stocks and Bords 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. . 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1858, 

















(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
BEAD OFFICE, | ‘©o™er of sire 
{34 Old Bond Stree 
1159 & 160 onion Court Road; 
461 & 63 Ludgate Hill; 
| 219 & 221 Eagware Road 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 


8RANCH 
OFFICES. 





(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CapPiTaL_..---.~ £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp------- £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovurs East, Esq. Samvet Josuva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, ihe Srupson, Esq. 


Wa. McArtuuag, Esq. ” James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Gronor Youne, Esq. 
Hewry Joun ATKINSON, Esq 


Manager: 
ALraep Geonor Kennepy. 


Ww. Macwatuntan, Esq. 


Secredary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo¢erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
fue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de-= 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are not to 


: disclose the transactions of any ef its customers 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
(ries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERUCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWI-bN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND Dnaw 
BILLS OF Seomanes ON GREAT BRITA AND 
(RELAND 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and wake tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Kuro and 
California. 


“Greenebaum Brothers & Co. 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. 
CORNER UF WALL S(KEEKT.) 


UHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greerebaum & Co 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 
, Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND” CALIFORN. TA, 


THE 


CANADIAN Bank Or Commerce. 


QatePatrc.osccwsccene $6,000,000 Gold. 
Se Se ee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 50 WALL STREET, 
Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'e Transfers, 
‘rants Commercial Credits, and eee ther Banking 
business. J. G. HAKPEK 

J. H. GOADBY, 


MEN, AND_LDIOMS 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rk, BONDS, 
WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SI0CKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 





Y., 











es \ Agents. 











72 PAGES, Sent Faek To ANY ADDRESS. 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT’ Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKY, BOUNDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


«@ Dividends and Coupons Collected,.oe 


Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


HENRY OC. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B,D. SKINAE Rr. 
WALTE RK T. HATO, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. 





NATH’L W. T. . HATCH, 
Member Stock Exchange, 


W. T.HATCH & » SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 


Liberal Arrangements — with Banks and 


Special Attention paid we Orders for Investment. 


(HOSLAUCH & LICHTENSTEN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
li principal cities of Euro 
” Feet Ure Jite on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Tra sfers made. 
sta peel gy ‘ CHARLES KNOBLAUUB, 
Ceneral Partners....... PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner. —DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 








SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To THE CoRNER OF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received. 
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EDUCATION, 





EDUCATION. == 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges. 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at very MopERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with on able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder-The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


Sen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Puincirau : Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremper Ist. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 
New building unsurpassed for k cation, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymuasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application. 
PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recetves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Rox 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
eollege. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best ad vantages offered for thorough 
netruction in EnGuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 





SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
Ihe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. | 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell. Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences Sey #2mber 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board ang Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 





























‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
‘ront rank of American and Euro 
Magazines.” - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 
For — >? 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


{T GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


**It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Lxpress, Buffalo, N. YX. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THER GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h d with either “Harper’s Weekly’ or 
Marper’s Bazar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
ab on” tor Skv n Dovtars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YVORK, 











FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
erior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 

ogue,to TT. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
Opens on September 14th, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 
‘ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for a 




















B.'r. BA BBITT'’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 

I have recently a new method of pons my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 34 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
vnd in vo other = Directions in ish and German 
or meking bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each 
on B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Street, New Yor«x 





Classical and Commercial Education. 

Studies will be resumed on WEDNEs- 
pay, SeptemBer &th, 1875. 

Terms: Board and ‘Tuition, per year, 
#309. 

For further particulars appy to 


F. W. GOCKELN, 8.J,, President, 


$5 90°. day. Agents wanted. All classes 
to of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
lars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look { t work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 





G, Srixson & Co., Portland, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs Lovise Cuanpitr Movrton, author of 
“4 Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoxas : 

‘Sr. Nicnoras seems to 10¢, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranving at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrte Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Canim,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eienr 
Coustns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Eraar Covusrns’ and the 

Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicoas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence.” 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 

uality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power mong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frontispiece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sm Epwin Lanpsernr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxrr—set to 
music by Georcr J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan Cooxipoe ; an Article on the Mirr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto ~<'e 
them—besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year’s subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to ScatsyER’s Monta- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Fost- 
age prepaid, 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxksELLE«s and PostTMasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


’ 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiauest OrpER oF ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED 41 
THE EXxposirion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Priz. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.. .A New Invention THorovonty Testep and secure! 
by I«tters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock sriTcH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Liout, Smoorn, Neiseiess and Kariv —best 





° 

4.—Dvrasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Sittching u 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b the op Length of 
stitch may be altered while runn:ng, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread throagh holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog W heel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, whic 
unsures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our ne> 
Thread Controller, which allows casy movement of needle 





From the Country !!! 


‘7 


Families Returning!!! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS, 
SHOES, GALTERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 

MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a  — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a r each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 




















W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W .A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice r,Pe"sts 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 


Ask for them. 


F REDERICK Brown, 


IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








- 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——OF. —— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS, 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


BROWN’S 


" ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse. 


E, DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’Opera 


LONDON. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 





bar and prevents injury to thread. 

§.—ConsTrvuction most careful and rintsuep, It is 
manufactured by the mosi skillful and ex) ervence 1 mecha+ 
ver at tle celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILios 

¥ ~ York Offce NO & MADISON SQU4® 


Acare’ Pe cames 


| 


MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 
(iocod Second-Fiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

te~ Goods} sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. _ ge} 

ee (28 Send for Price List; Gj. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1875. 


Fame. 


SCHILLER. 
What shall I do to be forever known ? 
**Thy duty ever!” 
This did fall many who yet slept unknown, 
* O never! never! 
Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unkuown, 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel tramps in heaven their praise is blown ! 
Divine tbeir lot!" 


HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF 
INGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XLVIIL. 


CAREW CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Carew Castle in the County of Pembroke, South 
Wales, stands some four miles in a north-easterly diree- 
tion from that town, upon a gentle lifting of the land, 
situate upon an arm of the bay forming Milford Haven. 
What remains of it proves it to have been a stately 
and imposing structure, strength and beauty being evi- 
dently united in its erection. The northern ide ex- 
hibits traces of the style in vogue at the time of Henry 
VIII, and does not bear the usual castellated marks ; 
while in every portion it exhibits traces of the work- 
manship of different ages and epochs. On the same 
(northern) side, too, the form of the windows is square, 
while they are of noble dimensions, and project forward 
in great and stately bays. 

The great hall, built in the decorated Gothic style, is 
much dilapidated, but still a noble relic of ancient 
grandeur. Other parts of the building are of a more 
remote date, and most of the walls are thick and of 
solid masonry. It was formorly the property of the 
Carew family, until SireEdmond mortgaged the castle to 
Sir Rhysab Thomas. ‘It was afterwards forfeited to 
Henry the Eighth, who granted it to Sir John Perrot ; 
but it was soon afterwards purchased by Sir John Ca- 
rew, a descendent of the Carew family. It was, ac- 
cording to Leland, chiefly rebuilt by Rhysab Thomas, in 
the reign of Henry VII, and consisted of a range of 
apartments erected round a quadrangle, with a round 
tower at each corner. It is recorded that many splen- 
did festivals were held within these walls, ‘The most 
celebrated occurred in the time of Sir Rhysab Thomas, 
and given by that Knight in honor of St. George, he 
having been installed of the Order of the Carter, by 
King Henry VII. Solemn jousts and tournaments, 
with other martial exercises, were then held, and the 
whole festival is considered to be the most magnificent 
ever seen by a private individual at his own expense. 

This fortalice was of some importance in the days of 
earlier Welsh history; and being contiguous to St. Da- 
vid’s, the seat of the elder bishops of the Church, it 
became mixed up not only with the secular, but the ce- 
clesiastical history of time. 

What we have to relate of it, however, belongs to 
neither. Indeed, as it concerns a turbulent and very 
vociferous old baron of the old regime, so long ago 
gone into the past, that to name time and cireum- 
stances only are so much tradition, all corrovorative 
proofs of what we intend placing before the reader 
will be wanting. He must, therefore, place implicit 
trust in us, and will find that, as we guide him along, 
he shall not be very much misled. 

THE BARON’S APE. 
THE LEGEND. 

Tradition fastens the story we are about to relate 
upon Sir Rowland Rhys, a baron of the time of— 
well, if not anterior to the period of Queen Mary, it 
might have been about the time of James I. At all 
events, the age was one of superstitions; and ghosts, 
“ glamouri,” and witchcraft were articles of common 
belief, ind quite in accordance with the thoughts and 
tendencies of the age. 

Sir Rowland was a truculent, irascible, and utterly 
unscrupulous character. In his day, he had been a 
zealous Catholic, and seconded with a furious and 
desperate zeal the persecutions, the slaughterings, and 
the burnings, which were characteristic of the age he 
lived in, His oaths were fearful to listen to when 
the hot fit of anger was upon him; and while his 
actions were often characteristic of a madman’s, his 
usual language was of so profane a kind, that, one by 
one, those of his friends and neighbors who had 
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tolerated him for his birth and station, as much as for 
some negative kind of beauties which he possessed, 


were at last fairly drawn from him; so that in 
advanced age he was left alone, with his te 


his gout, and his few trembling domestics; and 


widowed, though not childless, he passed through the 
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mper, and 














since been heard. 

There was something both sad and touching, as well 
as what was revolting, about this portion of the in- 
temperate old man’s life. The son, a tine, tractable, 
and highly intelligent youth (he had received the 
first fair rudiments of his education at St. David's 
College), had acquired his father’s displeasure by fall- 
ing deeply in love with a very beautiful young girl, 
whose sole cause of offence was that she was poor in 
estate, and the daughter of one of those Flemings of 
the principality, who had established themselves with 
their cloth and linen factories, after they had been 
banished from their native land on account of their 
religion. 

Margaret. Horwitz, being a Huguenot as well, found 
still less favor in the eyes of one who had taken arms 
against them, both at home and abroad. Although 
by this time, however, the fires of persecution had 
slackened, and sense and reason had inculeated a 
lesson of toleration, still the uncompromising old 
man, who had so little real religious feeling in him, 
save that of the mere zealot, and who would have 
died for his principles, nursed this feeling the more 
rankly and wrathfully against the fair Margaret Hor- 
witz and her family, because his otherwise tractable 
and gentle son, Ewen, had roundly told him he would 
never surrender his love. 

Whereupon the old man hotly told him to quit his 
presence—to depart to a very fiery and evil locality, 
and never to see his face more. 

That same day Ewen disappeared, and the alternate 
fits of anger and remorse—of pain from gouty limbs, 
which extorted from bim oaths and groans by turns— 
were somethiag almost too terrible to witness. Even 
his old and faithful adherent, a tough old Welshman, 
who had fought in more than one field by his master’s 
side—even stout Davydd Protheroe,a grizzly old troop- 
er, who had been born and bred on the estate,and whose 
fidelity was akin to that of the dog for his master— 
even he who had faced so much, and knew his master 
so well—even be was appalled at some of the dread- 
ful scenes he was made to witness in the course of 
his duty. 

And yet, as he averred, it was pitiful, too, to see 
the bereaved old man in his lonely age, and tor- 
mented by physical pain, and his intolerable temper 
no less, fall into fits of weeping for his beloved, his 
undutiful, his handsome, headstrong, brave, and noble 
boy, as he would, with passionate earnestness, denom- 
inate him, and whom he vowed he would never see vr 
pardon more. sae 

This fierce, truculent, aud unmitigable temper 
which Sir Rowland gave way to, was not likely, in 
the midst of a superstitious people, to lose aught of 
its reputation; and very speedily there were added 
things to the stories told of the Baron, which bordered 
on the terrible, while partaking largely of the 
ludicrous. 

One of his fancies was the making a pet of a hide- 
ous ape. The tales so fertile in diablerie whieh were 
told of this creature were manifold and multiform. It 
was said that the grim Baron would have his great 
banqueting room lighted up with torches, and with 
his fimeulus at one end, mimicking him, and adding a 
sort of grisly horror to that which was otherwise so 
hideously grotesque. On these occasions the ferocious 
toasts and the cruel phrases and expressions current 
in his earlier career were used. Red wine flowed like 
water, for he would gather about him, from east, west, 
north, and south, the captains and officers he had led 
—men who were hardened into apathy by their old 
condotteric habits, and had no fear. It is easy to 
imagine, therefore, what appalling orgies arose out of 
these occasional gatherings. Davydd Protheroe, ex- 
trooper, and now steward and butler, used te declare 
that they startled him from his stern equanimity; and 
that the eldrich creature,, the horrible ape, with its 
screeching and laughter, and infernal mockery—must 
be de fucto the accursed thing his master called it— 
Satan, himself, in a guise the most significant that 
jcould possibly be extant, 

| We have said that, with rare intervals, Sir Row- 
jland’s life was a lone and melancholy one. Of course, 
| these intervals, if rare, were continuous for some 
idays; and feasting by day and revelling by night had 
|become as it were the law of the stern Baron of 
Carew Castle. . The Baron himself, with his hideous 
eeontotir sey the ape, like one thrown upon limited 
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drunkards had gone, seemed to take a 
; pleasure in the aueouth animal’s “* mowings and mop 





ort less. 


on all around him; raving, with tears and oaths, at/could, 4 
times, for the favorite son, a fair-haired youth of|his spite upon his son and on Margaret, through the 
sixteen, whom five years previously he had driven maiden’s father, 
forth from his home, and of whom no tidings had] time to time, rents and lease-moneys for the ground 


|resources, when the feasters had vanished and the!ter did, and making the name kind of g.imaces, ugly 


ings;” and those whom business compelled to visit,)sense by the bitter dirision which the contrast pre- 
did not leave the castle without having a full convic-| sented. 

tion that if the Baron was not the very fiend him-elf, ; 
his fimulus—that revolting libel upon man—could be; master) was of considerable size and strength, 


Ludwig Horwitz, who had some fulling mills at tagouist when angered. ‘The cunning of the animal, to- 

: hand, was a tenant of the Baron of Carew; and the! gether with its own Innate tendeney to impish and 

weary days, inventing new and ingenious maledictions|malignant old Sir Rowland was determined, if he! wicked tricks, had rendered it a souree of annoyance 
' 


could, to wring the hearts of some of them, and vent 
As the latter had to pay in, from 


his mill occupied, it was only waiting the time when 
the Jatter might, through unforeseen causes and stop- 
pages in trade, not to be able to meet Sir Rowland’s 
demands. Zhen was the time for him to take his 
portion of revenge. 

This said time came in proper course ; for there oo- 
curred a paryalysis in the business which the honest 
Flemish ecloth-factor ¢arried on, that brought him to an 
abrupt and sudden pause. In this Sir Rowland Rhys 
was himself partly implicated ; for while his possses- 
sions were large, and his income upon a seale suitable 
to his rank and position, his extravagance was notorious 
enough, and it was always a welcome time to him when 
the rents of his estates became due. And at this time 
of pressure the father of Margaret Horwiiz found him- 
self in « great strait, and betook him to the castle, in 
accordance with the usual summons sent out by the 
steward, Davydd Protheroe, in order to obtain a longer 
day, and, by a little forbearance on Sir Rowland’s part, 
find time to “bring himself round,” as the common 
phrase for the bringing of untractable and obstinate 
things into shape generally goes. * , 
Tbe sturdy Flamand is in what follows responsible 
for the truth of all the details which we give in the 
manner we are best accustomed to; and thus announc- 
ing that if we do here but give the version of what 
Ludwig Horwitz was accustomed to tell over his pipe 
aud tankard by his fireside for many a lng evening af- 
terwards, we trnsfer all possibility of censure on the 
score of imitation or of plagiarism from our shoulders to 
his, and feel perfectly at rest upon the matter. 

To go forward, then. It was towards the close of a 
dull and bitter March evening, snowy and sleety, when 
Ludwig Horwitz set forth from his home to call upon 
his landlord, the grim Baron of Carew. Although the 
Flamand had heard much with respect to the violent 
and indomitable temper of the man, and although he 
had heard some of the vague rumors floating about, re- 
specting the love which the young baron, Ewen Rhys, 
of Carew, had felt for his fair daughter ; besides being 
fally apprised of the diabolical associations connected 
with the name of Sir Rowland, Ludwig Horwitz was 
about the last man in the world to feel fear of anything 
but a tangible and formidable danger, and that only put 
his cool courage upon its mettle. Anything of an imag- 
inary or fanoiful nature merely gained his contempt, and 
therefore he went on his way to Carew, with no other 
feeling but the anxiety that every honest man feels 
when desirous’ of paying his way, and finds himself 
beset with momentary and accidental difficulties. 
Mounted on a sturdy Welsh pony, Ludwig Horwitz 
mastered the increasing difficulties of a road not kept in 
such excellent general order as we have had them 
since the days of Macadam ; and ere the evening had 
fairly set ic, had reached the portals of Carew Castle, 
and, after some little delay, was accordingly ushered 
into the chamber—the chief hall, in fact (what in our 
time would be termed a drawing-room,) in which the 
impious but mentally vigorous old Baron sat in his 
usual state, 

The chamber itself--or, to speak more precisely, the 
hall—its occupants, its furniture and general assesso- 
ries, presented so extraordinary an aspect to the as- 
tounded foreigner, who had never entered it before, that 
(quoting from himself) some slight description of the 
same may not be unamusing to the reader. 

The hall was of fine proportions, und with its batter- 
ed old war trophies, tattered banners, emblems of the 
chase, antlers and the skulls of deer, rusty arquebuses, 
boar spears, disused bows, back aud breast-pieces, and 
the flashing of the log fire on the hearth, and the lights 
in the old iron sconces about the walls, it took an ex- 
tremely picturesque appearance. 

In a greatchair of state, covered with old Utrecht vel- 
vet sat Sir Rowland Rhys, in his Cramoisie doublet and his 
well-knit hose. and having an outer garment like a flow- 
ing gown, which once boasted of richly textured pile. 
He had one of his swathed feet lifted on to a stool, 
which for the sake of warmth was drawn close to the erack 
ling logs. Through the casements—on the Fleming’s en- 
trance into the room, when ushered by Davydd Pro- 
theroe—a large extent of country might be seen, now 
beginning to be sheeted over by the snow, which was 
descending thick and fast: ; whilst the snoring of the 
north-west gale was beginning to churn up the waters of 
the bay into a yviolent*storm. ; : 

Opposite to the Baron sat his demon ape, nursing his 
|foot on his. lap in the same cceasional form as his mas- 





: beyond all expression in the bitter comedy they repre- 


| sented; and while provoking « Jauzh, shocked the moral 


The creature (y cythrau! as he was termed by his 
) lt had 


strangled a man, and was, at any time, a formidable an- 
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and terror to the household, to the great delight of} “I am a burgess anda free citizen,” returned the|is fierce, to take the desperate step he did, and thus 
the perverse Baron, who enjoyed the startled looks of| other, with his usual phlegm, “and beg you to give me| effectually to quit his home for ever!” ; 

those whom the ape surprised into a look of terror by| good words. It might be better for both.” “T cannot but be sorry that a child of mine should 
its sudden leaps and starts, and its delight in tortur-| “Te threatens me! he menaces me!” yelled the|have been, even in an imdirect manner, the cause of 
ing those who, for one reason or another, did not|Baron. Ho, there! Davydd Protheree! But no; he|anger and separation between son and sire,” remarked 
choose to repel or chastise it in its moment of mis |does not hear me! Here, you imp of the pit—Cythrau/|the Fleming, gravely puffing his pipe; “but had I 
chief and ferocity. hyll !—leap on him—bite—sirangle him—or I'll have| known it, I had taken just the same precaution, though 

The Baron had been more than usually tortured | thee put into the hold to starve and rot!” in another way.” 
with excruciating rheumatic pains, and his strongly| He shouted now to the fiend-like ape, who grinning} “ And you will answer that the young people have 
marked countenance, with its gray and shaggy beard |and chattering, had been waiting probably for some such|not heard from each other since the period of their 
floating down to his breast, was unusually pallid and | signal or words of encouragement, for it bared its fangs,| parting ?” asked the major-domo, with a meaning look, 
ghastly. On the table stood a flask and flagon, with and looked with: green and glowing eyes towards the|and tapping the side of his nose with his fore-finger. 
the capacious cup which Sir Rowland loved to drain;| Fleming, who could not forbear thinking that there was} “Why, no, Master Protheroe, 1 will not do that, 
and while the ruddy wine showed in the veins of the] really someting diabolical about the repulsive animal. since, from your smiling, you seem to know something 
rare specimen of Venetian glass—now a lost and obso-| “ At him, t say, and tear out his eyes!’ says the|of the matter.” 
lete article—there stood a vessel full of powerful] maddened Baron, with the foam on his lips. “Some little, 1 do know, rest assured; but no harm 
“ metheglin ”—a mixture of strong ale and honey—| The creature, with a shriek, sprang at the Fleming’s| will come of it. The youth is on the Scottish bor- 
which he would fain have drank of, but dared not. __ | throat, which it gripped with its big, long, sinewy hands|ders witii the King’s forces; but the Baron knows not 

He was in no mood, it may be easily understood, | with the force of a vice; and naturally its length of handjof it, nor shall he yet.” And the old campaigner 
to receive a man mildly, who brought an excuse in-|gave it an additional leverage, thus rendering it a|closed his lips firmly. 
stead of money, and who had— indirectly, as it were] match for a man of even more than ordinary strength. “Tam glad that all clue to him is not lost ; and, 
—been the cause of his driving the child of his old] But the slumbering strength of the sturdy and stal-| perhaps, time, and my removal with my daughter 
age out of doors. It was with a dark and withering] wart Fleming was clearly something more than the ani-/from this neighborhood, will bring him to a better 
frown that the Baron received his guest, and while} mal had calculated upon, and certainly beyond the cal-| way of thought.” 
pointing to a chair, bade his visitor sit down, and just|culation of the ruthless Baron. Grasping it, in turn,) “Why, you see, as regards your going from home,” 
as abruptly demanded his business. around the lions with a clasp so strong that its bones|said Davydd lrotheroe, “I wouldn’t be in too great 

“TI am come, Sir Rowland,” began Ludwig Hor-| were heard to crack, the creature, with a howl of pain,|haste to depart, for you may obtain your plea for 
witz, “to pray for grace and forbearance for the lease|unloosed its hold, and sank to the floor moaning so/time to pay in the moneys; and while young Ewen 
and land moneys now due to you, and——” iteously, that the heart of the Fleming was even touched| keeps from his home, he will not be like to meet your 

“Why, in the name of Beelzebub, you do not mean “ it. — 
to say you come empty-handed?” burst forth the} “Best call off and tie np your vile brute!” he said,} “I will think of what you say,” responded the 
furious Baron, his pallor giving place to a sudden| witha darkening scowl, “1 am not a man of cruelty|other, still grave enough ; “but as I have friends, 
rush of blood, almost threatening apoplexy. myself, but if you have any value for it—though only aj trusty and tried, in my old father-land, it might be 

“It is so, I grieve to say,” was the mild and placa-| man so perverse as yourself could possibly hold it in any| best to take her thither, for she shall not mate in any 
ble answer—that of a man who desired to conciliate|esteem—you were best not set it at me again. I warn| family who shall look down upon her in scorn, albeit 
another, and who, in addition, for the time being, | you, if you do, I will fling it into the flames yonder, and|she can boast of gentle blood too.” 
holds, as it were, his happiness and his comforts in| burn it intoa scroll before your eyes!” “ Why, that is well said, too; but as I said, ‘ wait.’ 
his hands. “T'll be revenged—you shall rue this! Ill ruin you!|There is no knowing what may be the result of all this 

“Hark you, Herr Ludwig,” said the Baron, with | ’1—I’ll——Oh, I shall go mad!” And in his impo-| yet.” 
his eyes beginning to light up with that sinistral glare, |tent rage he tore out his gray hairs, and, questionless,} “ Well, well, we shall see—we shall see !” respond. 
whieh always boded mischief, “tark you, sir! 1|gave the other every reason to doubt his sanity. ed Ludwig Horwitz. “But what wild story do they 
have given you housement and lodgment on my] “Calm yourself, old man,” said the composed|tell about that frightful creature which he seems to 
lands——” Fleming, “if you can, and do not disgrace your age| make such a favorite of ?” 

“For which Ihave paid you!” broke in the sturdy |and dignity by this childish display. As it seems I} “ Why, look ye, now,” said the old fellow, brisking 
cloth factor. “Ido not say I cannot pay you now,|am partly the cause of this fit of fury, and as I have] himself up like one that had a good ‘story to tell, and 
since I have some m:rks and broad royals in my purse|come here in a hope which I find to be fallaceous, I| replenishing the tall glasses on the table;—“ that was 
of a true weight and ring; but I have only half ” \shall take my leave, and to the shame of your boast-| one of his mad tricks, and, to my thinking, the maddest 

“Half! Now, by all the devilsa——” ed hospitality, make my way home through the storm| prank he ever played. He had been, on an occasion 

He was proceeding in a tirade after his usual fash-|and the snow.” And he turned to leave the room. | (some few years ago) across the seas ; and frum some 
ion, when the ape, seized with a paroxysm of imita-{ But once more, with a tremendous oath, Sir Row-| quarter or other brought home this creature, which we 
ting his master, stood up on the floor, stamped his|land vowed he should not quit the castle, and put him] all thought to be the foul fiend, for it was as big and as 
foot upon it, and uttering a yell of pain, as though he|to the shame of having driven him forth into a night] strong as it is now, and as full of impish tricks.” 
had dashed a gouty foot in a fit cf hot passion upon|so inclement as was now coming on; and this time| “That doses not seem quite natural—does it, Master 
it, fell back in his chair with a laugh so inhuman and|Davydd Protheroe, the steward and major-domo, en-|Protheroe ?” asked the Flamand, doubtfully. 
unearthly, that the Fiamand rose and stared at the/tering, the Baron Jaid injunctions on him that neither} ‘ Why, no—in truth it did not,” returned the steward; 
creature with a look of amazement and disgust so|gate should be unbarred or bridge lowered that night|“and had you seen the night——Heaven protect us!” 
questionable, that the Baron broke into an uncontrol-|for avy to pass forth out of the castle. he added, as a deep reverberating roll of thunder broke 
lable fit of laughter, and said, “Curse the brute—| “So, Davydd, take him into thy room, man, and]over the waters of the bay. “It was some such night 
still he amuses me. But come, thou stolid cloth-| put of the best we have before him; and by St. David,|as this—dark, rainy, thunderous, and cold, when, in the 
worker, sit; and—and hark thee, Davydd, he added |and his harp to boot, if he will not eat and drink, and| midst of rain and lightning, ve landed with this thin 
aloud, “ bring in this fellow some bread and meat,|that right lustily, too, it shall be thurst down his] clinging to his arm, and chattering and showing its teet 
and a quart stoup! By all that’s great tween sky|throat! And hark thee, Fleming, thou art a stout|horribly. And the Baron cursed and swore at the boat- 
and earth, it’s not to be said that at Carew Castle|fellow, and as ready with thy tongue as with thy|men and the horsemen; and when he got home he had 
there was scant hospitality, although you may have/hand! Go! Say nothing more now; I will think of|a feast made for himself and his familiar in the hall, and 
come like an empty wallet into which my beeves and|thy errand hither as I best may, and betimes in the] they sat there—as they sit there now this night—with 
ale may go.” morn thou shalt have my answer. I am crossed to-|red wine before them, and none daring to go in; though I 

“ Thank you, Sir Rowland, for what you propose;|night, and mean notalll say. Away!” And waving|—But gracious powers above us !—what can that mean?” 
but your hospitality is put a little too difficult for my | his hand as asignal for both to leave the chamber, the} Both men—strong, courageous—fearing not any hu- 
acceptance. I eat where I am welcome, and I do not| placable and mollitied clothfuller followed the steward|man face—sprang to their feet, and with bloodless 
have the —- of your groom’s cups ! ” forth to his own especial chamber, where the comfort, | cheeks and quaking limbs stood on the floor glaring upon 

But here the Baron leaped to his feet, with an oath|the warmth, the plenty, and the cosiness he found] each other. 
so fell and so fierce, that it would have quelled a less| himself surrounded by, made amends for what he had| “For, truly enough, that which they did hear was in 
bolder man than the Flamand to look upon that] otherwise, rightly enough, put down as a reception|itself sufficient to blanch the checks,to hold the heart still, 
empurpled visage, aud listen to the fearful words he|he found some difficulty in submitting to, and which|and stop the blood in its flow through the veins. Loud, 
uttered. As in this ebullition of temper he had for-|he now attributed to the infirmities of age and pain|long, and shrill rang the Baron’s silver whistle through 
gotten his eal pains, so the dreadful pang of ago-| working upon a passionate temperament. hali and corridor. Next followed a great, appal ing awful 
ny which he suffered immediately after was the more ” . - Ks ws cry—a cry of deadly terror—a cry of measureless pain 
unbearable, and with a howl of rage and anguish, he} The night wore on. The howling March night-|—acry of horror so unutterable that it defies deserip- 
sank back into his chair again. winds beat against the casements, and the sleety rain|tion. This was succeeded by the sound of a struggle 

“Insolent serf!” he cried; “but for very little I|came with a plashing sound against the windows, and|—the upsetting of vessels on the floor—the overthrow 
would hang you at my castle gate, and have that|the storm was at its height, when our two convives,|of chairs and furniture, and next by a peal of wild, 
white, witch-faced daughter of yours scourged from|having eaten and drank their fill, yet continued to}demoniac laughter, that died away into a score of 


off my lands. It is to her wiles that I owe my lone-|sit over their beakers—for the steward drew some of| yells, and then all was still ! 
ners or day—that my son is not at this moment|the rare vintages of Gascony, and the Fleming was| A stillness almost as dreadful as the combined 
y my side! 


not the man to flinch from his cups. As he had now] noises were, since one asked the breathless question, 

“Speak of me what you will, Sir Rowland,” re | taken out his huge pipe, and filling it with fragrant|“ Why so very still, all at once?” 
turned Ludwig Horwitz, sternly, and standing before| tobacco, smoking it at the height of luxurious ease,| ‘“ We must go and see,” at last muttered Protheroe, 
him, “but beware what you say of my daughter. I] with his legs stretched out towards the fire, and lean-|“ for although the cry must have reached the outer 
encouraged not your son in his fancy, and I should|ing his bulky person back in a capacious arm-chair,| halls, neither servants, grooms, nor huntsmen, livery- 
have objected as strongly as yourself to the growing| the portly-looking wool-factor was a thorough ideal|men or troopers will set foot this way. I never heard 
acquaintance of the young people.” of substantial enjoyment, and gave a free rein to the|such a cry as that before, and I must needs fear the 

“Why, odd’s my life!” cried the Baron, now going| consolations and the joys of the hour. worst. Wherefore, neighbor, as you are a resolute 
off at another tangent, “I do believe the mechanical| By degrees the conversation turned on the furious|man, and have your whinger at your side, let us both 
knave holds his daughter too good to be mated to my | fits of passion to which the Baron was subjected, and| go in, in heaven’s name, and see what can have hap- 
line and pedigree !” next, as by a matter of course, to the weird creature,| pened ! ” 

“She is to me what your son should be to you; and if|in whose mischievous pranks he seemed to take such a} Without a word they both strode forth, opened the 
there be anyone to blame in the matter, I think you may | delight. hall door, stood within, and saw at once what had 
lay it to the count of your own implacable and un-| “When,” continued Davydd Protheroe, “he found] occurred. It was a sight neither forgot to his dying 
governable temper.” ‘ out that young Ewen had formed an attachment for! day. 

“Oh!” groaned the Baron, clenching his hands ;| your daughter Margaret, instead of acting as most| In the very centre of the great chimney, standing 


“Oh! must I sit and listen to this ?—must I be bearded | fathers would, and by a judicious separation, prevent] among the burning wood on the hearth, with lapping 
in my own halls by a flat-cap and a trencher cleaner like flames leapmg and creeping all round his hairy body, 





y, the mischief he dreaded—his violence and fury drove 
thee ? the young man, who is docile and gentle as his father|his discordant laugh yet ringing, his eyes all ablaze, and 
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his white, serried teeth grinning ghastily, while drop, 
drop, fell pieces of flame off the hairy flesh—in the 
midst stcod the fiendish ape, and across his kness was 
the dead body of Sir Rowland; his blackened face, and 
the creature’s hand around his throat, showing the way 
ef his death, and accounting for all the noises they had 


it, of course, and admired it greatly; but then—she 
looked so pretty when she talked. 
“Tell me about it,” said L 
“Tt is about a girl who marries a man she does not 
care for much at first, but who in the end she learns to 
love quite passionately. And yet, at one time, she 


in the hotel that an invalid gentleman had arrived 
the night before, and begged us to make as little 
noise as possible in the passages. The invalid’s name 
was Marchese Sau Giorgio. He came from Venice, 
and was a great man inhis own country. My perspi- 


heard, and the disorder they beheld. 


The Fleming uttered a cry of irrepressible horror, 1 
and fled, followed by the major-domo, and would not/true, can one not? That is as sure as the hills.” And 


be hindered making his way forth out of the accursed 
place, although he rode away into storm and darkness. 

How the catastrophe occurred could only be conjec- 
tured. It was thought that the Baron had exasperated 
the animal beyond the bounds it was accustomed to sub- 
mit tu his iron rule, and had sprang at him, and both 
had perished miserably. 

Another version of a more satanic order was given, 
which we need not repeat. 

Part of the castle was destroyed that night, but not a 
vestige of the Baron or his ugly famudus was ever seen 


after. 


* * * * * * 


Many months after the grisly event we have last de- 
seribed was past and over, and while its recollection was 
still painfully alive in the neighborhood, and an in- 
ereased spur, as it were, was given to the darker traits 
of superstition of the district, there rode forth into the 
eastle yard one day a handsome youth, clad in mourn- 
ing, and his trappings being otherwise of a funereal 
turn. 

This was the young baron, Sir Ewen Rhys, who was 
welcomed by his father’s ola steward, Davydd Prothe- 
roe, and who turned out his subordinates, in the old 
feudal style, to give their new master welcome. 

Then, when he had refreshed himself and rested, he 
held a long conference with his faithful old servitor, con- 
cerning numerous matters, to which he listened with a 
deep and growing interest. When he came to speak of 
Ludwig Horwitz’s visit, and the nature of his business, 
his attention became still stronger—the climax of the 
whole being his father’s death, which Davydd toned 
down as much as it was possible for him to do. 

The next day the young Baron rode forth direct to 
the dwelling of the Flemish cloth-fuller, who received 
him with much gravity and dignity of demeanor ; but 
the frank and noble bearing of the youth soon broke 
down the barrier of reserve, and the confidence now es- 
tablished between them was unrestricted. 

Sir Ewen Rhys left the factor’s house betrothed to 
the blushing and blooming Margaret. In a short period 
after they were wedded. 

There came, however, the turbulence and the trou- 
bles of civil war. Carew Uastle passed into other hands, 
and Sir Ewen was dispossessed of his own. But for 
many years after a love-story was told of a baron who 
had turned into 1 manufacturer, and that he was a thri- 
ving and a happy man, and that his namo was plain 
Ewen Rbys, and that Margaret Horwitz was his proud 
and happy wife. 

And so dismiss we the traditionsry history of Carew 
Castle. 





(From Temple Bar.) 


F’RONA, 


(Concluded from our last.) 


And then, slowly and regretfully, the sun sank, and 
the mountains drew veils over their heads, and the 
Jake’s face was stained with great, streaming, crimson 
tears. For, though in other parts of the world the 
sun and the earth may aptly be likened to an old 
couple well used to each other’s absence, in Italy they 
are still but a pair of sweethearts, to whom this 
nightly parting gives nightly pain. 

And so I drank my fill of all this delicious beauty, 
and then began to wish for some one to whom to 
“pass the cup.” If only Miss Brooke had been present. 
My fellow-passengers were of the ordinary type— 
common place English and noisy Germans in super- 
abundance. I found myself thinking of the two Ita- 
lians at the other end of the boat, and by and by I 
threw away my cigar-end, and strolled back toward 
them. 

The old man was asleep with his chin on his chest. 
The girl was awake, very wide awake, with a book 
across her lap. 

“Do you read English?” I asked, with some sur- 
prise, going up to her, and seeing that the book in 
question was a Tauchnitz copy of Miss Thackeray’s 

Village on the Cliff. It is not often that an Italian 
girl even of the highest classes, such as I somehow 
judged this one to be, becomes proficient in a language 
which priests, and still more convent authorities, re- 
gard as somehow tainted with heresy. 





“TI can read it a little, signore,” she answered mo- 


thought she loved some one else, you know. But one 
can always learn to love what is good, and noble, and 


she lifted up her clear, blue eyes, and looked at those 
solemn darkening heights with a long, lingering, wist- 
ful gaze. 

“Do you come from the hills ?” I asked, watching 
her. I was puzzled as to her nationality. Altogether 
Italian she could not be. She spoke the language 
prettily enough, but somewhat hesitatingly; and be- 
sides, her thoughts seemed to outrun her words, and 
the Italian ladies I had met hitherto had mostly erred 
in the opposite direction. German she might possibly 
have been, but then the old man evidently had not 
understood a single word of all that torrent of apolo- 
gies poured upon him by the offending Teuton ta the 
plank. No, he was unmistakably an Italian. His 
speech, his manner, his narrow, thin, high-featured 
face, the sudden way in which his dim, dark eyes 
would light up now and then, like stars flashing out 
through a mist, all betrayed him. But he might have 
married a foreigner—an Austrian, perhaps, since he 
came from Venice. And it would be from her mother 
that the girl had inherited those lucid blue eyes, and 
that sweet, slow, hesitating speech of hers. 

And so, when I said, “Do you come from the hills ?” 
I intended to make a discovery, Bot all the answer I 
got was a quick, startled, searching glance, and a low, 
half-unwilling murmur. 

“We have come—from Venice—last.” 

“But you are fond of the hills?” I urge. 

“Fond of them! Ah!” she said, with a little gasp. 
‘You see, down here in the plains, it is all very beau 
tiful; so warm, and sunshiny; and the country is so 
rich, the things grow of themselves without any troa- 
ble, and the people live well because there is plenty 
of corn, and oil, and wine. But up there, among the 
mountains, it is always bleak and cold, and the Winter 
lasts nine months of the year, and the birds die in.the 
snow, and the people starve sometimes. And yet, 
somehow, it seems to me better to be up there, amon 
the poor, hard-working people, who are so brave an 
hardy, than down here among folks who do nothing 
but enjoy life, just because they cannot help enjoying 


« 


cacity was not at fault, you see. 

Baveno is famous for its chestnut woods. They 
rise all around it, thick and shady, hiding away among 
the shadows the pretty little paese that lie nestling on 
the hills. There are innumerable paths winding 
through the woods, funny little paved, stony ways, 
bounded by low gray walls. All day long people go 
up and down them on their bare brown feet, men, 
women, and children, with long, deep baskets on their 
backs, stuffed full of chestnuts, or apples, or grapes. 
They move very slowly, in a peculiar, swaying, swing- 
ing motion of their own, and they rest their baskets 
on the walls as you pass, and stare at you with great 
melancholy dark eyes. They have the greatest re- 
spect for ‘the stranger English,” but they marvel at 
his power of locomotion. ‘Did the signore walk all 
the way from England here?” they ask wondering. 
Nothing short of an earthquake or a thunder-storm 
seems to rouse them to anything like activity or 
anxiety. 

There was such a storm one day-—one night, I should 
say, rather. All through the dark hours I had heard it 
raging round and round the hotel, now shaking the 
persiennes, now tapping at the windows as if to be let 
in, now bursting into torrents of rain, or flashing out 
sudden tongues of fire, and finally growling away in the 
distance, like an angry, disappointed beast of preys 
When the morning came, however, all traces of the 
storm seemed to have disappeared. The sky was as 
clear as though there had never been a cloud across it ; 
the lake laughed and dimpled like a little child at play. 
The little town indeed looked rather damp, and there 
was a perfect harvest of chestouts under all the trees. 
One stumbled upon them at every step. They rolled 
away in all directions. ‘The ways and the woods smelt 
sweet,” as I went up through them to Romanico, a lit- 
tle village behind Baveno. It was a deserted village 
for onee. No chattering or chaffering from house to 
house ; no children playing on the door-steps ; it all 
seemed silent asa tomb. A donkey stood in the princi- 
pal street. His nose was stuffed into one door, his tail 
into another, the opposite one. It was a tight fit, but 
he seemed to enjoy it; and ejection was apparently 
impossible. I was just meditating a fying leap, when 
an old woman’s head appeared over the donkey’s tail. 





life. One seems to breathe purer air up there; one 
feels at least so much nearer heaven.” 

I looked at her astonished. These were most daring 
democratic sentiments to to be delivered by such a 
retty little aristocrat! What would Miss Brooke 
ave said ? 

“You have a strong feeling for ‘the people,’”’ I re- 
mark; “sohave 1. But I do not agree with you about 
the mountains. I have just come down from living at 
the top of some of them, and I did not feel half so 
near heaven then as { do now.” It was the stupidest 
kind of compliment to pay, but it glanced off her as 
harmlessly as a poisoned arrow off a magic shield. 
“Tt is just as one—knows,” she replied quietly. 
And then she looked up at the dark mountains again; 
and somehow, as she looked, it seemed to me that the 
light faded out of her eyes, and the glow from her 
cheeks, and that her lips parted with a little sigh. 
Only why should she sigh as she looked at the hills ? 
“F’rona!” said an old quavering voice rather 
sleepily. “Whatare you doing carina? stargazing as 
usual?” The voice was not unkind, only it sounded 
rather harsh and jarring at that moment, And in- 
deed how should an old man like that ever be able to 
enter into the feelings of su young a girl, even though 
she happened to be his own daughter? 

“It is too dark to read,” said F’rona meekly. “Be- 
sides, we are getting very near Baveno now.” 

And at Baveno they landed. So did I. I had for- 
gotten altogether the connection between Stresa and 
dinner, and Iam not sure that it would have made 
much difference even if I had remembered. 

All that night I seemed to be dreaming of F’rona. 
The name was an odd one, but I liked it somehow. 
There was something quaint and unusual about it, 
like its owner. I dreamed of her on the mountain- 
tops, with the light of the sky in her eyes, and the 
breeze lifting her hair, and blowing it all about her 
sweet, sunny, rosy face. I dreamed of her in the 
midst of a gay world,all decked out in jewels and gold, 
aud beautiful, trailing, mistlike dresses, but with the 
same innocent, bewildered, earnest gaze in her great 
blue eyes. And then I flew with her back to the 
mountains; that was the right background for her, 
after all, and pictured her trotting in and out of the 


She unceremoniously dragged the obtuse quadruped 
backward into her kitchen. : 
“It is my daughter’s asino,” she explained. “She 
has gone to gather chestnuts. They have all gone ex- 
cept me. I shall go no more, menga, menga.” 
At the end of the village a pretty jumble of sights 
met my eyes. A pump, a shrine with the picture of a 
red saint in it ; a house all balconies and outside stairs, 
and with strings of golden maize hanging round it; 
road slanting down to the cemetery ; a brook trickling 
away in various directions ; a dazzle of sunshine zigzag- 
ging through the wet, interlacing leaves : and, under 
the trees, a group of villagers in their many-colored pet- 
ticoats, and broad-brimmed hats, raking up the chest- 
nuts that had fallen during the night. ‘They talked 
together very fast in their quaint, clipped Italian patois; 
but they worked very slowly in a languid, spiritless sort 
of way, as if such unwonted exertions wearied them 
reatly. One figure among them, however, seemed to 
- working with a will. I could see it darting hither 
and thither in a quick, eager way—a little, childish 
figure in some dark kind of dress, and a quantity of 
soft, fair hair, knotted up behind. Suddenly the knot 
of hair turned round, and I saw instead the sweet, ftush- 
ed, flower-like face of the old Marchese’s F’rona, 
She threw down her rake when she saw me. A cho- 
rus of voices rose round ter. : 
“Oh, do not go yet, bell signuola—not just yet. 
You teach us how to work, You work yourself like all 
the angels. You see, signore,” (this was addressed to 
me, confidentially, by an old fellow in shirt-sleeves, 
and a velveteen waistcoat,) “the dell’? signuola comes 
from a country where chestnuts are as scarce as gold, so 
she knows how to value them.” 
He was evidently chuckling to himself over the su- 
periority of Lombardy to Venitia. ; 
But the bel signuola left her rake lying on the 
Tass. 
¥ “I must go now my friends,” she said in her pretty, 
slow, hesitating Italian. ‘ And I may never be able to 
come again, But you will remember, will you not, what 
I have told you about the poor people who live on the 
mountains, and who would be glad very often, for a 
handful of those very chestnuts which you leave rotting 
on the ground ?” 


destly. “He likes me to learn it, you see, (indicating 
with a peculiar, lingering, sing-song accent the sleeping 
man by her side.) “He is so clever himself, and he 
thinks I have a little talent for languages. So all last 
Winter, in Venice, I studied English. It is a beauti- 
ful language, and this is a beautiful book. The sig- 
nore Inglese has read it, of course ?” 

I shook my head. The “signore Inglese” had read 


quaint little Romansch houses, with their balconies 
and small round windows and big wooden doors, and 
talking to the peasants and relieving their wants, and 
wondering over their brave hardy ways. Ah, no, not 
wondering; she must understand them, I think. She 
had known them, she said. That was the strangest 
part of all. 


I did not see her at all the next day. They told us 


And then she walked away by my side, just as if I 
had been sent out to fetch her home. : 

“TI could not help doing that for once,” she said half 
apologetically to me. “ButI may not be able to go 
again. He might not like it, you know.” ; 

Like it—the Marchese—no ; I should think not. No 
man, however affable, would like to see his daughter 
working away among the peasants, getting her feet wet 
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THE ALBION. 














through, and her hands tanned by the sun. And the 
Marchese San Giorgio was not an affable man, I judged. 
But I said nothing. 

She caught my glance at her feet however. 

“Yes, they are wet,” she said carelessly. 
very uncomfortable when one avears boots 
it does not matter.” 

“You ought to have been born a peasant,” said I. 
Really this was going too far, even for me. 

She looked up at me with a smile, but what a smile 
—frank, shy, confiding, questioning, artless, guileless, 
bashful, beautiful all at once. 
days. 


“It is 
Otherwise 


“ Because—what ?” I asked almost fiercely. I had 
listened to every word she said, and it seemed hard 
to be balked of two or three more, and those, per- 
haps, the most important of all. ’ sol 

But she flew past me “like a flash of light., She 
ran along the garden-path into the hotel. A little 
line of blue veronica petals marked her track. I saw 
no more. 

After all, my interview with the Marchese never 
came off. I went to Stresa that same afternoon, 
But, strange to say, though I returned to England 


I lived on that smile for|almost immediately afterward, | was never able to 


give Dr. Brooke any lucid information concerning the 


think it was about a week after this adventure that} dinner at the famous Iles Borromees. 


I received a little note from my young lady. 


pressed. 


It was a 
funny little note, stiffly written, ard very stiffly ex-|club, a little packet was put into my hands. 
It was merely to the effect that the Marchese |ever reached me was a marvel. 


One day in the following spring, as I went into my 
How it 
It was addressed to 


desired the honor of a visit from m- ata stated time|the “ Illustrissimo Signore Myles, Hotel des Hes Bor- 


on the following afternoon. 
Giorgio. 
ance, of course. 


it was signed Veronica San|romees, Stresa;” but this orignal direction had been 
I was a little surprised but promised attend-/crossed over by a variety of others. 


The seal had 
never been broken, however, till I broke it, and 


An hour or two before the eventful interview, I|found within the packet a biggish box and a little let- 


strolled out into the hotel garden. 
gio was there. 


Veronica San Gior-| ter. 
I had seen her from my bed-room win-|stiff, childish hand I had seen once before, and was 


I opened the latter first. It was written in the 


ow. She was sitting on the low wall that divides the|dated St. Moritz, Christmas Day, 187—. 


garden from the lake. 
hills as usual. 
her lap. 


She was, I think, gazing at ‘the . 
She had a bunch of blue. flowers in|name,a small packet, containing a token of his regard 


; A me 
“Tutmo. Signor: I send you, in my husband’s 


for the service you rendered him that day at Luino. 


She started up when she heard my step on the gravel,| He had hoped to have placed it in your hands him- 


and came to meet'me wth her eager smile. 


Then|self; and for that purpose solicited the honor of a 
something (was it something in my face, or her own| visit from you at Baveno. 


But you left before the 


heart ?) suddenly checked her ; she blasbed a little, and|hour of the visit, and we wondered much over your 


began listlessly pulling the fiowers to pieces. 
“Don’t destroy 


seems cannibal-like. 
name, but Veronica is far prettier, | think.” 


“Do you think so?” she said indifferently. 
does not like it.” 


“Why did he give it you, then?” I asked, feeling|is what Cousin Bertol says. 


nettled, I know not why. 
She turned upon me that shy, questioning smile 


in. 

“ He did not give it me,” she said slowly, ‘* though he 
was my godfather. 
him as——” 

“As your own father,” said I, hastily supplying the 
blank. Parents do sometimes act as sponsers to their 
children, I believe. 


sudden absence. He is dead now, the good Marchese; 


our namesakes,” said I, eatehing|and I think I scarcely knew how good he was till he 
some of the blue fragments between my hands ; “it|was gone from me. 


fle left me much money; but | 


Do you know, I was wondering|only kept enough to take me home to my mother, 
what your real name could be? F’rona is a pretty pet}and have given the reat back to his family. 


What 
does one want with money when one lives cn the 


“ He| mountains, and if one has been born among them, one 


cannot live anywhere else; at least, not well. That 
i His farm has prospered. 
He wants me to go and live there with him some day. 
But I shall weary the Signore Inglese with my affairs, 
and I only wanted to thank him for his kindness to 
me. For, from first to last, as the good signore wiil 


It seems so strange now to think of| doubtless remember, I could not help talking to bim 


about myself; because—because—I trust he will not 
be offended—he always reminded me so much of 
Cousin Bertol.” 

The letter was simply signed ‘*F’rona,” the grand 


“As my husband,” she said softly and musingly, and|old Venetian name not being added to it. 


etting the words die away in a sigh. 


Her busband—tha* old man ; that feeble, tottering/chese and his young wife 


grandfather? It seemed too horrible to be true. I 
could not utter a word, but I fear my face expressed 
my feelings. 

“Yes—my husband,” she repeated softly. “Did 

ou not know? Are you very much surprised ? 
Shall I tell you how it happened ? You see, we lived 
on the mountains, and my father was a chamois-hunt- 
er, and once saved the Marchese’s life in the snow. 
After that the Marchese never forgot us, but came 
back, year after year, generally living in our house, 
because there were not many hotels in the Engadine 
then. But one year when he came (it was only a year 
ago), my father could not go out with him because 
he was ill, and things had gone badly with us, and we 
were very poor, because there were so many little 
ones at home now to be fed, and Cousin Bertol be- 
sides; and my father said, “The Signor Marchese 
would do well to go tothe Kulm Hotel. He will fare 
better there than here.” but the Signor Marchese 
would not go to the Kulm Hotel; he would stay with 
us. He had something to say to my father. And 
this was what he said to my father. He had seen me 
grow up, and he wanted to marry me; and he prom- 
ised to provide for the little brothers, and give por 
tions to the little sisters, if only I would do so. But 
I must marry him with a clean heart—that is, declare 
honestly that I had never cared for any one else. So 
I made the declaration easily enough, tor I was only 
fifteen then, and who else could [ have seen to care 
for in that way? And then my father thanked me, 
and said I had made it easy for him to die; and the 
little brothers and sisters danced for joy, and every- 
body seemed pleased, except Cousin Bertol. But the 
Marchese kept his word, and gave him a piece of land 
for a farm, and sent all the little ones to good schools. 
And he was very kind to me, and carried me away to 
a beautiful palace by the sea, and gave me pretty 
dresses to wear, and jewels and lace, and everything 
[ fancied. But do you know, I was very wicked and 
ungrateful, and after awhile | grew tired of all these 
beautiful things, and even of the Marchese’s kindness, 
too, sometimes; and I longed—oh ! how I longed for 
a sight of a mountain storm, or a cross look from 
Cousin Bertol. And then, the Marchese’s relations 


‘The box contained two little miniatures of the Mar. 
the portraits were very 
good; they were nicely painted, and set into cases 
adorned with coronets, and joined together with a 
j knot of blue veronica flowers. They are the prettiest 
ornament in my bachelor rooms, and a frequent source 
of wonderment and speculation to my friends. ‘ 

“You didnot think I had such aristocratic acquain- 
tance?” say I, laughing, to Miss Brooke one day, 
when she and some other lady frends had honored 
my rooms with their company at a tea party. 

Miss Brooke looked at the miniatures earnestly. 

“I remember the face, now,” she said. “It is the 
face that looked out of the traveling carriage, and 
laughed at our snowballs on the Bernina Pass, And 
I remember the story, too. ‘The girl was the daugh- 
ter of some people at St. Moritz, who had once been 
in tolerable circumstances, but had become very poor. 
And then the Marquis appeared, and carried her off. 
It was quite like a fairy story; but I wonder if she 
was happy, poor little thing! I remember her mother 
used to talk about ‘my daughter, the Marchioness,’ 
but I never could learn much from her, She did part 
of the washing at the Kulm, you know. Why, Mr. 
Myles,” with sudden animation, “ there’s a chance for 
you—a washerwoman’s daughter and a Marquis’ wid- 
ow, the rarest, most perfect combination. Why don’t 
you think about it ? That faee would create a sensa- 
tion at Margate, I am sure.” 

It was a home-thrust, was it not? But as it hap- 
pened, I was thinking of something else just then. 

After all, too, 1 did not go to Margate the following 
summer, but back to the Engadine, and Miss Brooke 
went with me. Only not as Miss Brooke any longer, 
but as Mrs. Myles. 

We had both of us mutually agreed to forget all 
about the washerwoman’s daughter. 

As we drove up through the winding pine woods 
to St. Moritz, a sound of bridal bells struck our ears 
“It’s an appropriate greeting,” said I, sentimentally. 
“It is a wedding,” said Pankraz, our driver, look- 
ing back sulkily from his box seat. ‘* The prettiest 
girl in all the country side has married the ugliest 
-— in the world to-day?” 

This was not flattering, if names were what I sud- 
|denly suspected they were, and there was any reality 





did not like me, and called me a stupid littie conta-\in the resemblance alluded to by the Marchesa in her 
dina, avd so he took me traveling, and said I had | letter. 


better not tell anybody exactly who I had neen. But 
—bat, I could not help telling you, beeause——” 
And here she stopped short suddenly—stifled, as it 
were, by a burning blush. 


| “Is the lady’s name F’rona and the man’s Bertol ?” 
1 asked. 


Pankraz nodded. 
“Ay, and such a one as Bertol to pretend to the 





hand of our F’rona, who had been married once be- 
fore to a Marquis, you know. But you see, a grand 
life soon wearied her, nut being born to it, as she said, 
and so she took up with this ugly Bertol. Not but 
what there might have been others—” And here the 
little man suddenly twisted himself round on his seat, 
and began whipping his horses somewhat viciously. 

From which I infer that one or two others besides 
ugly Cousin Bertol might possibly have liked to pos- 
sess themselves of the hand of pretty little Marchesa 
F’rona. 





{From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 

Yorke had scarcely ever met him before, for Dr 
Maxwell lived very much by himself, and had almost 
forgotten his existence as a member of the residency 
circle ; and for a moment, on observing the warm greet- 
ing accorded to the new-comer, he was disposed to feel 
jealous, when he remembered having heard that Max- 
well was a widower ; but this feeling was soon allayed 
on perceiving the sort of fatherly way in which the doc- 
tor addressed his hostess, and the absence of embar- 
rassment between the two. Soon the doctor and the 
commissioner rose and strolled into the garden, leaving 
Miss Cunningham and Yorke alone. But although the 
latter, fully impressed with the importance of the occasiong 
was in an agony of suspense as the brief moments flew 
by, he could not manage to rise in his conversation be- 
yond the level of commonplace ; and when the others 
returned§ he had only the consolation of [there being still 
a long day before him, during which the commissioner 
must be absent in court, and then, perhaps, a word or 
hint, or even some glance exchanged, might tcll him 
that his case was understood, and not hopeless, and 
embolden him to pour out his tale of love. 

“T have been telling the commissioner,” said the 
doctor, addressing that gentleman’s daughter, “that I 
think your plan a very good one. What he wants just 
now is alittle rest and change. I daresay a month at 
Patanpoor may do all that is needed ; at any rate it 
will be time to think of a season in the hills, if this lit- 
tle trip fails to set him up. On what day do you think 
of going away ?” 

“Going away !’, exclaimed Yorke, and in a tone of 
such unfeigned concern that the other two gentlemen 
could not help smiling ; and Miss Cunningham, with a 
little blush, explained that they were thinking of pay- 
ing Colonel Falkland a visit for three or four weeks be- 
fore the hot weather set in. Her father had been out 
of sorts for some time, but they hoped this change and 
the holiday might be sufficient to set him to rights 
again, and prevent the necessity for taking leave to the 
hills. “Papa dreads the idea of spending a whole 
hot season away from his beloved cutchery. You know 
he has never been to the hills all his life.” 

“ Yes,” broke in her father, “and I kope I never shali 

o; a season of Simla lounging would finish me off, I 
believe, if I went up ill in the first instance.” 

“And you?” said Yorke, turning to his daughter,— 
what are your feelings in the matter? But I need not 
ask,” he added, with a shade of bitterness in his voice. 
“ Of course you must want to go. Simla is the gayest 
place in India.” And the subaltern’s heart sank within 
him as he pictured to himself for the moment its beau- 
tiful mistress treading the round of mountain dissipa- 
tion, surrounded by all the male butterflies who flutter 
about that favorite resort. 

“Of course I should like to see the hills,” she replied; 
“it is impossible to watch the distant peaks lighted 
up of a morning from here without longing to ex- 
plore them; but [am a domestic creature,” she added, 
smiling, “although you may not suppose so, and I 
think | should like to spend my first year at any rate 
quietly here. I have been wandering all my life, and 
it seems really wrong to begin moving about again, 
just when I am settled in a home at last. But I hope,” 
she added, looking anxiously towards her father, 
“that it may not be necessary.” 

This little spech filled Yorke with a transport of de- 
light. This desire to remain here, knowing as she 
must his feelings, might he not fairly interpret it to 
mean encouragement ? Could she indeed have said 
more, Without departing from proper maidenly reserve? 
And as she threw that glance of filial anxiety towards 
her father, he thought she had never looked so beau- 
tiful before. 

“Papa,” said the young lady presently, who was 
employed on some embroidery work, “you have given 
Dr. Maxwell a cigar, but you have not offered one to 
Mr. Yorke.” 

“i did not know that Mr. Yorke smoked,” replied 
her father, hastening to supply the omission by hand- 
ing him his case ; “he refused the offer of one last 
night in the billiard-room,” 

Yorke said, looking a little sheepish as he accepted 
the proffered cheroot, that he thought perhaps Miss 
Cunningham might not like the smell of tobacco. 

“If she does not,” said her father, “then she must 
be in perpetual discomfort, for I smoke all day long, 
and in every room in the honse, I think. But I ol- 
fered to give up the practice when first she came, and 
to keep my smoke to my own room—didn’t I, Olivia ?” 
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“You dear old papa! You must have had yonr 


old bachelor ways and comforts sufliciently broken in 
upon by my invasion, without my depriving you of 
your last remaining solace. Besides,” she added, 
laughingly, “there was some real selfishness at the 
the bottom of my request after all, for I did not want 
you to banish me to solitude in empty rooms. You 
are at home little enough as it is. It would be dread- 
ful if you were to keep to sd own room in order to 
enjoy your cigars there. Women should put up with 
smoking nowadays when it has become such a regular 
habit. Gentlemen seem to smoke as much here as 
they do in Italy. Colonel Falkland is the only person 
I have met who does not smoke.” 

“ But then,” said Yorke, “ if smoking is discomfort 
to other people, surely it is better the sacrifice should 
be on the side of giving up what is after all an artifi- 
cial want. Some ladies declare they can’t bear the 
smell uf tobacco even in the open air.” 

“Don’t you think some ladies are a little affected ? 
Could anybody pretend to smell the cigars you gen- 
tlemen are smoking now? Even in the house the 
rooms are so big and curtainless that no smell hangs 
about them. Besides, even in the open air, gentle- 
men would never sit quietly in their cbairs like this, if 
they were not allowed to smoke. We women have 
our fancy-work to keep us from the fidgets. So you 
see,” she added, looking at Yorke archly, “ selfish- 
ness is at the bottom of one’s amiability afterall. But 
gentlemen seem so much more domestic in this coun- 
try, they deserve to be spoilt a little.” 

“Perhaps it is because they are petted at home that 
they are so domestic,” observed Yorke. Adorable 
creature, he thought, perfect in every aspect, if ever 
woman lived who might insist on those about her dis- 
pensing with tobacco and the small vulgarities of life, 
surely it is you. Yet you make no terms for your 
beauty and your grace. Your mind is as simple as a 
child’s, despite the lovely frame it is set in! 

The doctor, his cheroot finished, now rose to go, 
summon ng his groom and horse from the shelter of a 
neighboring tree ; and a red-coated messenger bring- 
ing the commissioner a bundle of official vernacular 
reports, he lighted another cigar and departed for his 
ownroom. Miss Cunningham retired into the revess- 
es of the western veranda; and Yorke repaired to his 
own sile of the building to receive the reports of his 
native officers, and then spend the time till breakfast 
in pretence of reading—really to live the last half- 
hour oyer again, recalling each look and word. 

The little party met together for breakfast at ten 
o'clock, but were now reinforced by Justine, the 
French maid or companion, who came in and took her 
place silentiy at the table, retiring on the conclusion 
of the meal. The commissioner also got up then to 

0, observing that the nawab’s people were or- 
, sl to come for the treasure at four o’clock, but 
that it was quite possible they would be un- 
punctual after their fashion, and arrive too late to take 
it over that evening, “in which case, he added, “I 
must ask you to stay with us till Monday, for the trans- 
fer aught not to be made to-morrow, being Sunday. You 
will excuse my running away ; but I must leave my 
daughter to entertain you.” The infatuated young man 
with difficulty concealed his delight at this prospect of 
his visit being extended, and went across the grounds 
to Captain Sparrow’s house. He could not weil be at 
the residency without paying him a call, so he would 
get over it as soon as possible, and then have the long 
day alone with his beloved. 

On returning to the big house, Yorke found Miss 
Cunningham in the drawing-room engaged upon a water- 
color drawing. Ue hurried to her side, and looked 
over the paper—a sketch of trees taken in the garden, 
that she was finishing. 

“ What! do you paint, as well 1 as play and sing ?” 
cried the young man with admiration. ‘Where is the 
end to all your accomplishments ?” 

“@One can’t play and sing forever, you know,” said 
the young lady, laughingly, “and one gets tired of 
reading ; so it is fortunate I am able to draw a little, or 
else time might hang heavily sometimes, with these long 
days spent alone.” 

Ah! thought the young man with admiration, look- 
ing down on the graceful head that was bending over 
the work—then you too feel the want of a companion! 
He said aloud, “ You talk of drawing a little : why, a 
regular artist could not do better than this.” 

“ You would not think much of this,” she answered, 
“if you had seen any good work ;’’ then, seeing that 
the young man looked distressed at her rebuke, she ad. 
ded, kindly, “but perhaps you draw yourself also : it 


must be a very useful accomplishment for a military 
man.” 


lows are very lazy about these things, and so they exag-| The young man, enraptured at the success of his 


gorate the smatterings of knowledge others may/scheme, gave the needful order; and but that, with a 
pick up.’ 


| dozen servants at hand, it would have been a perfect- 
“ But Colonel Falkland would not exaggerate, and |ly useless excess of zeal, he would have carried out 


he does not speak of your knowledge as a smattering.” | the chairs and camp-table himself. 

“Colonel Falkland has a kind word to say toevery-| As it was, he was fain to content himself with tak- 
body; but, after all, if one does know something of|ing charge of the young lady’s sketching-block and 
his profession, what is the good of it? If there are|color-box, while she went to get her garden-hat. The 
seven officers away from our regiment already, all the| day was one of those towards the end of an Indian 
education in the world won’t get a fellow on to the| winter when the climate is perfect; the chill air of 
staff. I beg your pardon,” he added; “of course this|the cold weather had passed away, but the season for 
technical shop is like gibberish to you. What I mean|high winds, heat, and dust, had not arrived; and as 
is, that there is a fixed limit to the number of absen-| Yorke arranged the chairs under a tree from which a 
tees from a regiment, and my turnhas notcome. Be-| good view could be obtained of the little encamp- 
sides, there is Captain Bradden came back to regimen-| ment, and where the fair artist would, while enjoying 
tal duty, and a splendid officer, who ought by rights to] the light genial air, be protected from the bright sun 
be served first. Not that rights have much to do with| overhead, and also be concealed from sight of any 
it,” he added, bitterly; “a little interest is worth any | visitors driving up to the portico, he thought with an 
amout of brains in these times.” unwonted exaltation of feeling that in this long morn- 


“You mustn’t say that,” replied his companion ;]ing passed together the opportunity must surely arise, 


“Colonel Faik!and said only the other day, that he|in some encouragement let fall, or some understand- 
was certan that you would rise to something brilliant} ing expressed, for the avowal of his love. Alas! on 
when ever the opportunity came.” returning from the encampment, where he had been 
That she should have been discussing his character | grouping the men according to the artist’s instructions, 
and prospects with their common friend, and in such|he saw a servantin the act of placing a third chair by 
sympathizing terms, sent a thrill of pride and pleasure] side of the other two, to be occupied a few minutes 
to the young man’s face; bat he replied, perhaps with} later by the inevitable Justine, armed with enough 
a dimly-conceived desire to invite still further praise,|embroidery to last through the day—silent herself, 
“But when will ne page come? The days of|and the cause of silence in others. The opportunity, 
opportunity have gone by. Forus young men there/then, was gone, although there still remained the 
is nothing left but to grow old in the hum dram mon-}long morning to be passed in this sweet companion- 
otony of a subaltern’s duties.” Then he stopped, feel-| ship, becoming each moment, as he felt, more friendly. 
ing that he was hardly giving himself a fair chance in]“ And I should be an ungrateful brute to find fault 
thus running down his own position and prospects.| with my lot,” thought Yorke to himself. “I might 
And yet honesty forbade that he should make out his| have lived for a dozen years in the cantonment and 
case better than it really was. But Miss Cunning-| not have become so intimate with her as the luck of 
ham replied— this treasure-party, following the steeplechase, has 
“ Colonel Falkland says that every man in India| made me already. And if she seemed charming and 
gets his opportunity, if he only knows how to make| gracious before, when I had scarcely spoken to her, 
use of it. He himself says he had never seen a shot}how much more admirable and perfect does she 
fired (isn’t that the expression ?) till he had been ever| appear to my better knowledge now! With all her 
so many years in the army; so you see there is still a| beauty and accomplishments, how modest and hum- 
margin of time available for you, before you enter the} ble-minded she is! and yet there is no want of 
road te fame and fortune.” humorous appreciation of character. She is shrewd 
There was a pause, while Yorke determined that|/enough to see through people, yet without any ill 
the morning should not pass away with all its un-|nature in her remarks, Can she have failed,” he 
looked-for opportunities, without his asking her} added, “to have seen through me and my secret ?” 
whether he might venture to hope to gain, at some} Thus thought the lover to himself, as the commis 
future time, a greater and more valued prize than fame] sioner, who had come over for a few minutes from the 
or fortune, and the young lady for her part plied her} court-house, led the way to the house for a late 
brush, as he stood by her side, hopeful yet uncertain} luncheon. The meal ended, they were again about to 
hardly daring yet longing to speak—when the door] resume the morning’s occupation, when a messenger 
leading from her apartment opened, and Justine, the} announeed the arrival of the nawab’s guard to take 
French maid, entering quietly, her work in hand,}over the treasure, thus shattering the hope which 
took a seat at a little Tistanes from the table, and be-| Yorke nad cherished of spending Sunday at the 
gan silently to ply her needle. residency, Putting on his uniform, he repaired to 
Ifere was frustration of hopes. It was evident that|the spot where the detachment was encamped. The 
Justine was destined to act as duenna, and that there} transfer of the money was a tedious affair; and when 
would be no more ¢ete-a-tete conversations for that day,| finished it was time for the detachment to set off on 
unless he could contrive some device for getting rid of] its march back to cantonments, and Yorke despatched 
her. A happy thought occurred to him. Lovking|them accordingly, returning to the house to pay his 
through the portfolio which lay on the table, he ob-| adieus. 
served— 


He found the commissioner in his study smoking a 
“ What a number of drawings you have made al 


cigar, and his daughter sitting by him, reading a 
ready—and all sketches from life apparently! These are] book; while the open carriage drawn up outside an- 
groups of the different servants, I suppose; and there] nounced that they were about to take their evening 
is your pretty Selim, and the commissioner’s horse too.| drive. Already, thought Yorke with bitter heart, and 
How iudustrious you must have been to have done so| yet ashamed of himself for harboring such a feeling, 
many !” they have their occupations and plans in which I hold 
“Yes; but few of them are finished. I have been] no share. 
in a hurry to collect subjects for working up when| ‘ Good-bye!’ said the commissioner, holding out 
the hot season comes, and when, they tell me, it will/his hand, but without rising; “it was unfortunate 
be impossible to draw out of doors.” the nawab was so punctual—we shovld have been 
“Why not try a sketch of my encampment this] glad if you could have stayed till Monday But can- 
morning, with the tents, and thegbullocks and carts,| not we drive you down to cantonments? we may as 
and sepoys standing about in various attitudes? It is} well go that way as anywhere else.” 
still quite cool out of doors.” Yorke would fain have clutched at even this respite, 
“That is a capital idea; it would make a chraming} but he had to explain that his horse was waiting, and 
subject. This is a bad time of the day for sketching,| he must overtake his detachment presently and ac- 
when the sun is so high; but the trees will make light| company it on foot into cantonments. 
and shade. Suppose we start at once. But then we| “Good-bye!” said Miss Cunningham, who had 
may be interrupted by callers ?” risen, holding out her hand; “it is so provoking of 
“Cannot you be ‘not at home,’ just for this one/the naweb to cut short your visit, you must——” 
day ?” What she was going to say he could not tell, for 
“But is it not a shame to give people the trouble of| something in the expression of his earnest gaze caused 
ceming all the way out along that hot dusty road from| her to drop her eyes, and with a slight blush with- 
the cantonment, merely to go back again without] draw her hand. 
stopping to rest? Iam sure I never drive into can-| On the following Monday Yorke would have ridden 
tonments myself in the daytime without bringing a] out to the residency, notwithstanding the shortness of 
headache back.” the interval since he had last been there; a call after 
“ But this amount of heat and dust is like the Arctic] dinner being proper, much more he argued should 
regions compared with what we are going to have by-| one be proper after a day’s visit; but an orderreached 
and-by. Besides, are you always so cunsiderate? I}him in the morning to proceed on court-martial duty 











“No,” answered the young fellow, humbly ; “ my 
education, such as it has been, is devoid of accomplish- 
ments of any sort.” 

“ But there are better things than accomplishments,” 
she continued, with earnestness, “and you have been 
busy oe the solid acquirements needed in your 
profession. You have quite a reputation in that way 

mong your brother officers.” 
“ Acquirements are comparative. Most of our fel- 


have heard of people coming out along that hot dusty|to a neighboring station some fifty miles off, where 
road to find the residency doors closed, and that not| officers were scarce, and he was fain to express his 
so very long ago.” thanks in a note, which it is needless to say consumed 
“Ah, I deserve your reproaches, and, will you believe} a quantity of best paper before it got itself written 
me, [felt very penitent when I saw your card. But)to his satisfaction; the expression that the Friday and 
we really did not expect anybody that day, and papa|Saturday spent at the residency had been the hap- 
was unwell, and I was keeping him company in his|piest moments of his life being eventually toned 
room. However, I owe you amends; so will you| down to the effect tha: this had been the pleasantest 
please give the order about our not being at home,| visit he had ever paid. 
and we will have chairs taken out under the trees,” (To be eontinued), 
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Allegretti refrigerating plan, was a success, the fruit being 
delivered here in good condition, and eagerly purchased. 

The court martial in the matter of the sinking of the Van- 
gnord bas reprimanded Captain Dawkins of that vessel, and 
dismissed him. The court was presided over by Rear Admiral 
Sir John Hay C. B., and was held on board her Majesty’s ship 
Royal Adelaide, flagship, at Devonport. ‘Ihe court find that 
the caune of the sinking of the ship was the great speed main- 
tained by the squadron during a fog; to the Varyuord’s im- 
properly reducing h r speed, and the Irn Duke's increasing her 
speed and shbeering trom her course. |ieutenant Thomas, 
Commander Tandy and Engincer Brown of the Vu guard are 
also reprimanded. The captain of the Iron Duke will now be 
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In the first half of the year 1875, the quantity of Home-made 
Spirits on which duty was ptid for consumf ion in England as 
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than in the corresponding half of the preceding year ; in Scot- 
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In reference to compulsory military service in Prussia, the 
Pall Mall Gazette says ‘‘the Berlin War Office seems at last to 
have found out the way to make compulsory wilitary service 
thoroughly unpopular, Having raised the physical standard for 
the recruit so high, that there is no longer in practice any 
chance of escape for those who come up to it—n‘neteen out of 
every twenty who fully reaclied it last year were taken on thc 
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raise a general outcry in the press over the number of sick sent 
to hospital jrom them. It is plainly a serious matter when we 
find in a paper usually known for its patriotic sentiments, as the 
Weser Zeitung is, such expressions as the following: ‘ This 
excitement reigns in those particu'ar circles where there is the 
warmest sympathy for the army, and the highest respect for its 
officers. And there is quite discernment enough among this 
part of tbe public to know that exertion and even danger are 
inseparable from the making otasoldier. Bunt there is a due 
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year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 


been ordered without any neerssity «mn which strong men have 
died like flies.” These remarks will certainly not be thought 
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Good Old Times of Merric England,” together with a|corps, daring its late maveuvres, managed to kill fourteen of 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had| it infantry soldiers, and thata single company of the other 
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European Summary of the Week. 


London continues greatly excited, in ref 





of Harrict Lane, and the examinations of the prisoner Henry 


division [of the Ninth Bavarian infantry, by the way] had forty- 
five patients in hospital at last. When the British soldier 
remembe 8 all the writing there was last year arising out of tLe 
case of asing'e man who died (of heart disease, as it proved] 
after the march from Chobham, be will have sume reason to 
edmit that his personal interests are better looked after tha. 


to the murder| those of the wearers of the picklehaube. 


As regards the Autumn army maaceuvres in Russia the ‘Pall 


Wainwright, have overflowed the police courts, the slaughter of| Mall Gazette” says: ‘As so much is said in Germeny and 
the unfortanate woman disclosing circumstances of borrible| France, it is well to notice what is being done in this direction 


atrocity, 
the murderer willin due course receive his deserts, 


The Government have taken vp the prosecution, and in Rassia, where the annual assem lages of troops are of more 


importance and more prolonged than in any other country of 


ig England is priding herself on the successful trial of the cele-| Europe, for the natural reason that the severity of the winter 
brated 81 ton yun, which is the largest of the ‘* Woolwich In-|28¥4lly forbide much out-of door practice, and throws the drill 


fants,” and is also at present the largest piece of ordnance in the 
world. It bas been constructed from the designs and under the|in April and May, and form the chief school of the 


personal superintendence of Mr. R. 8S. Fraser, Deputy Assistant 
Superintendent of the Royal Gun Factories. Mr. Fraser's plan 


is an important modification of Sir. W. Armstrong's, from which 


chiefly into the warmer months. The regniar manceavres are 

receded by regimental encampments, which take place chiefly 
ear’s 
recruits. After these are completed come the larger assemblages, 
to which from year to year increa-ing attention is bein: paid by 
the Government. This year, besides those grand manceuvres of 
Krasnoi-Zelo, of which the newspapers have had some account, 


it differs principally in buildivg up a gun with a few long double | where forty-four battalions of infantry were exercised for about 
or triple coils, instead of several short single ones, end a forged | six weeks, with a due proportion of the other arms, there are, 


breech-piece. 


There 18 less material, less labor, and less fine|or have been three other large camps formed for periods vars- 


working, and conseqnently less expense, required for the ing from one to two months and comprising—at Warsaw sixty- 


* Fraser ' or present service construction. 


Cf the etailed pro-| six, at Moscow th.rty, and at Kieff twenty-one battalions, each 


portions of the gun it will suffice to suy that it weighs without | with its proper force of guns and cavalry. Again, besides these, 
the carriage something over 81 tons, the carriage bringing the| there are six lesser camps »t Bobruisk Wilna, Grodno, Kowna, 


dead weight up to /20 tons. 
of the bore being 24 feet 
present the bore will admit a projectile 144 inches in thickness 
though it is intended that the gun shall ultimately have a bore 
of 16 inches. ‘The trial took place on September 17th, and the 
weight of the shot first fired was 1,250lb., and the charge of 
powder was 170lb. it took 12 men to ram the charge home, and 
the shot was elevated to the mouth of the gun by hydraulic ap- 
ratus. The second shot was tired with a charge of 19) Ibs. 
’ The distance of penetration was over 50 feet, and the recoil £2 
feet. The experiments were attended with great success, and 
no flaw was detected in this huge instrument of destruction 
Active preparations have alresdy commenced for the construc. 
tion of an 160 ton gun. 

From China the news is more peaceful, the London Times ot 
October 5th having received a special telegram from Shanghae, 
dated on that day, which says « decree appears in the Gazette at 
Pekin, conceding hereafter intercourse between the chiets of the 
government departmerts and the fore gn ministers. 

The London Murk La.e Express ot October 4th, in its review 
of the corn trade for the past week, says: ‘Late heavy ruins, 
strong breezes and reduced temperature bave brought a wide 
extent of land into readiness for the plow, and the opportanity 
has been treely used here and in France and Belgium. We 
trust the autumnal sowings will have a better result t an in 
18:4. The downward tendency seems to have stopped. The 
country snarkeis are firm, and in some places prices have 
advanced 1s. Wheat is higher at Dantzic, and the German 
markets are dearer. In Hungary firmness is maintained. Win- 
ter and the closing of the Baltic may further enhance values.” 

The Hop-pickers have now entirely finished the English hop 
crop. It is believed that no less than one-tifth of the crop has 
failed—the hops being left on the poles as not worth picking. 
The growth this year cannot supply the home-trade. Good 
samples of Englis: bops bave accordingly udvanced from eight 
tu teu shilling» pet cwt, 


It is nearly 27 feet long, the length 









Dunaburg and Bender, with forces varying from ten to thirteen 


It is two feet in diameter, and at| battalions and contingents of other arms; and, finally. one of 


light artillery and borse (Cossacks largely) at Elizabethgrad. 
These are all for c. mbined exercises ; but here are no less then 
twenty-four other minor camps for single arms, inf utry of 
course chiefly.” 

It appears that the newly introduced system conscription in 
Russia, has not encountered opposition or objection on the part 
of the population. ‘The lower orders have even met the call with 
a certain degree of alacrity, seeing that all classes have now to 
participate in a barden which previous)y tell almost exclasively 
on themselves. Stbordinate employes and merchants view the 
matter with less favor, bat seem scarcely less conscious of the 
heavy drain they will have eventually to support. At the 
outset all 1s new and the burden but slightly felt; the la, se of a 
few years will, however, bring parties in face of sacrifices 
scarcely imagined at present. Tne Menonite colonists and 
Crimean Tartare, it appears, evinced an utter abhorrence to 
military service, on religious grounds, and the Crown has con- 
siderately conciliated tho e scruples, Ly having decreed that 
those communities shall be constituted non-combatants, and 
serve the State in a quasi civil capacity. About 40,000 of the 
first named, being the most industrious and well conducted 
subjects of the Empire, have been thus saved to the country. 
Ar i and | lites, scarcely less averse to warfare, have 
been obliged io submit to the general law, without any exception 
being made in their favor. 











A Pavper’s Accession to a Fortune.—At the 
Kingston-on-Thames Borough sessions, on September 25th. 
Margaret Stacy pleaded “ Guilty” to a charge of being drunk 
and incapable. It appeared that some years ago prisoner's hus- 
band deserted her, and, taking the children with bim, went to 
America. A few days ago prisoner, who bas lately been m the 
receipt of an allowance from the parish, received the news that 
ber husband had died, after accumulating a large fortane in his 
new home, and had left her a sum of £3',00', Onthe strength 














The experiment of bringing peac 
from New York to London, in a box on 






rracged on the! 


of this she appeared to have over indulged herself on the occa- 
sion in question. The bench fined her 5s. and costs. 











Mr. Guapstone on Mentat Cutture 1n ENGLAND. 
Mr. Gladstone recently delivered an addrcss before the Literary 
Institute of Hawarden, England, on ‘‘ Mental Culture,” in the 
coarse of which he said : 

‘* Now, as far as the body is concerned, the body has pretty 
weil done its duty when it bas done that labor by means of 
which it obtains wages but mental indol-nce is a sad thing. 
There is no reason why a mind of that kind should be inaotive, 
and time spent in lolling, loitering, whistling, playing marbles, 
and other trifling occupations, which are unworthy to be called 
substitutes for occupation, It is quite eyident althongh the 
body is hard pressed by the labor ot a population so energetic 
and industrious as this, yet they do not always feel entirely ex- 
hausted. They bave some strength remaining, and I am very 
glad that they have games of a character that require great 
bodily exercise. But wht I entreat and desire is that they 
should do the same justice to their minds that they do to their 
bodies. The fact of having bodily power may be a reascn why 
they cannot give their minds to the most reduced description of 
reading and conversation or investigation, and therefore I ad- 
mit that they may be frightened, i tly fnghtened, by tue 
bugbear of a scientific inquiry which appears to be written over 
the door of our institution, But employment of the mind— 
relief to the mind by useful employment and recreation—does 
not in the slightest degree add to the fatigue which the body 
undergoes, and which promotes that equitable and general de- 
velopment of the faculties as between body and mind which is 
most conducive to the health, as well as to the happiness of 
mankind. In this respect it must be admitted that we as a 
people—and ! am speaking not of ‘he laboring classes but of all 
classes—we do not come up to the proper standard. We do not 
do enough for the cultivation of our minds; we are, unless 
under the pressure of absolute necessity, a rather indolent peo- 
ple as regards mental cultivation, not in the lowest class but in 
all classes. After a long experience of life I can say it is in all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. We should all protest 
against it in our separate spheres, endeavor to show we are not 
examples of it, and not allow ourselves to slide into that repre- 
hensible practice. What shall I say of other nations’ ‘There 
are other nations rauch betore us in this respect. You will tind 
in Germany, France, and in many parts of Italy that there is a 
much greater disposition among the people of the country to 
avail themselves of opportunities of knowledge and mental cul. 
ture than in England. In Scotland there is a great disposition. 
But why? Because of the improved education which the Scotch 
bave now enjoyed tor a good many generations. For a good 
many generations they have had a really efficient popular eda- 
caticn. The mass of the English people are only just coming 
into posses:ion of this blessing. It is quite true they are called 
upon to pay ‘or it, and some do not like to be called upon to. 
pay for it. Eduecatior, if tbe article is good of its kind, is worth 
payicg for, and its tendency is to redeem man and save him 
trom base and groveling pussuits.” 








EXEcUTIONS ARE NOT FREQUENT IN Iraty, and when 
the sentence of death is carried out there it may be taken for 
granted that the culprit bas committed crimes of unusuab 


atrocity. Frederick Aliano was recently sentenced to death 
after having been found guilty upon 59 counts, These counts 
comprised 12 wilful murders, 7 csses of manslaughter, 4 at- 
tempted murders, 19 of wounling and captaring people for the 
purpose of ransoming them, 3 of highway robbery, with violence, 
and 1 of rape. Aliano, who had a quarrel with one of bis 
neightors, lodged a couple of balls in his body one day in the 
presence of several people, and took to the mountains, where 
he joiced a b nd of bri. ands, who were driving a very prosper- 
oustrade. A peasant and his wife having refused to harbor the 
goods which tuese brigands had to dispose of, Aliano came to 
their cottage one night and put them both to death, being with 
great difficulty restrained by one of his comrades from gouging 
out the eyes of their children. A few years afterwards, Aliano, 
euspecting that one of his friends had been killed by a peasant 
culled Di Noja, avenged himself by stabbing his wife aud shoot- 
ing her sister. Not content with this, he returned to Li Noja’s 
cottage a few days later and murdered his daughter-in-law and 
two of his grandchildren. On returning from there he met his 
own uncle, whom he suspected of beingin communication with 
the police, so he took the opportunity of stabbing him, his wife, 
and a child who was walking with them, He then went to their 
cottage, murdered anotber of their children and severely injured 
the three others by pouring boiling water over them. ‘Thus, Le 
had murdered seven people and wounded three in one day. A 
month later be captured a wealthy merchant, and not reveiving 
the ransom demanded in due time, cut off first his ears and 
afterwards bis head. So ferocious was he that two of his com- 
rades remonstrated with him; but the only result was that he 
shot them both. It was only last Antamn that Aliano was cap- 
tured, and, so strong is the feeling against capital punishment 
in Italy, it seemed doubtful a month ago whether he would be 
seut to the scaffold. Fortunately the King refused to exercise 
his prerogative of pardon, and Aliano was executed at Potenza 
a week ago. It is stated, in refer to capital executions in. 
italy, that the cost varies very much according to the district in 
which they take place. In some parts of the kingdom hanging 
is the mode resorted to, while in others the guillotine is used, 
but in both cases executions always take place in private.— Pall 
Mal! Gazette. 











Tur Véctoria Magazine is severe upon women and 
gveir dress. It says: * No woman now thinks of what dress be- 
comes her as an individual; no age is too juvenile forjrouge, or too 
old for flimsy and ou’re decorations. We have got what is 
called the Grecian bend of the body of late, as we suppuse, in 
imitation of the Mediciaa Venus, and now, viewing a woman 
from behind, no one can tell whether she is seventy or seven- 
teen. From the way in which the femule form is made up. 
from the false hair streaming mermaid like over the shoulder, 
let us look down to the toes, painfully compressed by pinching 
boots and unstretchable linings, with heels to match, clanking 
like wooden clogs, and throwing the weight of the whole body, 
with its enormous humps ani hoops, on to the toes and fore- 
part of the foot, the seeming giantess must surely prove a terri- 
ble dwarf to her husband when divested of her garnishing. The 
cause of this extraordinary luxury in dress is due chiefly to the 
surplus millions ot the sex in the country, and this is always in- 
creasing, who cannot, theref find husbands b dinary 
means, and must therefore resort to extra attractions.” 








Morus WILt work IN Carpets in rooms that are kept 
warm in the Winter as well as in the Summer. A sure method 
of removing the pests is pour strong alum water on the floor to 
the distance of half a yard around the edges before laying the 
carpets. Then once or twice during the season sprinkle dry 
salt over the carpet before sweeping. Insects do not like salt, 
and sufficient adheres to the carpet to prevent their alighting 
upon it, 
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Common Scoots ix Enctanp.—Edueation does not| European Miscellanies. Bieta and Deata in A Ratwway Car.—An inquiry 


‘proceed even now at any violent pace. From the recent report 
‘drawn up by inspectors of Schools, it appears that about sixty 
per cent, of the children presented within the last year for ex- 
amination have acquitted themselves creditably. Reading, the 
‘inspectors say, is the weak point iu most schools; in Hampshire 
‘and Dorsetshire, ‘‘ good reading, distinct, intelligent and expres 
sive, is not often met with.” ‘* Manuals of elocution,” also, one 
inspector complains, ‘‘are not habitually used.’’ (When we 
wonder, was a manual of elocution of any service to any human 
‘creature?) Perhaps, if the case be no worse than this, we need 
not despond ; it would be hard, we fancy, to find, even in the 
highest grade public schools, any superfluity of *‘ distinct, intel- 
ligent and expressive reading.” The real cause of this failing is, 
‘we suspect,as the inspector for East Lancashire says, that boys 
‘are too bashful to sho off their powe s of acting or elocution 
before their companions; nevertheless, it is gratifying to lear 

that they ti b loquent under the soothing influ- 
ence of a private interview. The girls, the same gentleman re- 








A new Roman Cartuotic CarHeprat to rival West- 
minster abbey in di ions, is d as about to be 
erected in London. 


Tue steamsurp St. Csyth has lately made the fastest 
voyage yet recorded between England and Australia, She sailed 
from Liverpool and reached Melbourne, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, in torty-five days. 


Tue Baru Chronicle states that so great is the promise 
of the cider made in England, shat in some parts of Devonshire 


the publi are g itat a pennva quart. The apple 
crops in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire also are very large, 
and old cider is being cleared out at excceedingly low prices. 








THE NUMBER OF TRAVELERS between France and 


' England via Calais and Dover during the month of Augast was 


murks, are, as might have been expected, more gushing. ‘The 28,264. The first eight months of the present year show a total 
spelling appears to be, as a rule, better than either the reading |°f 139,576, being an increase of 3,8\3 over the corresponding 
or writing. We are nct, however, surprised to find that in East | Period of 18:4, 


Kent “home pronunciation” has seriously retarded the pro- 
gress of the children in this branch of their studies. With re. 


gard to arithmetic, tie inspectors complain that the children duties in the United Kingdom in 1874 amounted to less than 


prefer to resort to any long and laborious culculation rather than 
employ their reasoning faculties. ‘The same relactance unfor- 
tunately crops up ia reading as well as arithmetic notably in 
Devonshire, where a small urchin considered that the standards 
under which troops march to battle are “daily papers.’’"—London 
Spectator 





Sotprers’ Famities in Encitanp.—Why is the army 
unpopular wits the very classes who might be expected to fur- 
nish the largest number of properly qualified recruits? That it 
is so, Sergeant Kite, vainly attempting to catch men under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, ruefully acknowledges. Indeed, 


so well aware is he of the fact, that be rarely attempts to exer- 
cise his blandishments on adults, knowing that it would bea 
mere waste of time. So he contents himself with spreading 
‘his net for juvenile gudgeons, and when one enters therein great 
are the rejoicings of fisberman Kite. It is useless to ask this 
official the reason for such a state of things. He cannot assign 
any, be ond a somewhat vague hypothesis that ‘‘them radicals 
has played the dickens with recruiting.” Perbaps if the worthy 
man chanced to come across a certain recently-published | ar- 
liamentary paper, moved for at the instance of Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
h's mind would arrive at a less hazy conclusion. It is a sim- 
ple document, whose purport may be comprehended at a 
glance even by Kite intellects. Drawn up from authentic re- 
turns forwarded by each Union in England and Wales, and 
every Parochial Board in S:otland, it shows “the number of 
wives and children of soldiers, marines and malitiamen in re- 
lief at any time during the parochial year of 1874." Summar-— 
izing the facts herein presented, the following results are ob- 
tained: taking England aud Wales to start with, 629 lines- 
men’s wives, and 1,241 of their children were driven to ask for 
charity during last year. In the marines, the u»mber of wives 
was 159, and of children 499 ; while the militia possessed £51 of 
the former, and 2,521 ot the latter dependent upon the same 
source fora living Turning to Scotland, the numbers were for 
the line, 77 wives and 146 children; for the marines, 8 wives, 
and 20 children ; for the militia, 22 wives and 65 children, Al- 
together it stands on record that, in the United Kingdom, dur- 
ing 1874, no less than 1,746 wives and 4,492 children belonging 
to the English army were compelled by necessitous circumstan- 
ces to beg for bread from the state.—Lonodon Examiner. 





A Hero or tHE Mine.—Some of the most heroic 
deeds have been performed in the humblest walks of life, says 


the Echo, and they have too frequently gone unrecorded ; but 
that is no reason wify we should neglect to express our admira- 
tion for such heroes as Elijah Hallam, a collier at the Derbyshire 
Silkstone colliery. It appears that in consequence of the failure 
of one of the ‘‘conductors” at the colliery, the descending and 
ascending cages met and coliided 1/0 yards down the shaft, and 
the descending cage, in which were six men, was crushed. The 
descending cage hung in the shaft, and the men were almost 
suffocated by the sulphurous fumes of the ventilating furnace 
beneath them. In these straits, Hallam nobly volunteered to go 
down and rescue the men. He was accordingly lowered down 
the yawning chasm to a depth of 300 feet, time after time, until, 
in the end, he had resened the whole of the men. Only one man 
expired afterwards, wheres the whole would undoubtedly have 
perished if they had remained suspended in the pit. The time 
occupied in achieving the task was an hour and a-half. In other 
words, on six separate occasivns, extending over the long period 
of 90 minutes, did this brave miner expese himself to imminent 
peril in obedience to the instinct of humanity which animated 
his brast. How many boasted acts of heroism pale into insig- 
nificance beside this incident of rare bravery ! 





Eneuisu Newsparer Enterrrise—The London 
“Printing limes and Lithographer” says : “As the time draws 
near, the interest of the press in the approaching visit to India 
of the Prince of Wales naturally increases. Numerous erro- 


neous statements have gone forth, but we telieve that the 
‘Times’ will be represented by Dr. Russell, Mr. Nassau Senior 
will represent the ‘Daily News,’ Mr. Gay the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph,’and Mr. George Wheeler the ‘Central News.’ The cost 
of telegraphing the various correspondents’ Jetters will be enor- 
mous. Let us hope it will tend to increase the dividends of the 
* dailies,’ as well as those of the telegraph c mpanies. The 
giving and receiving of gifts will constitute a not unimportant 
feature in his Royal Highness’ progress, and among the presents 
which the Prince of Wales will make to the leading scholars of 
Ceylon during his stay in that island will be copies of the new 
Pali Dictionary, by Prof. R. O. Childers. lt seems only fair 
that letters should be remembered in a case where literature will 
do s0 much to give due importance to the whole affair, both 
here and in the East.” 





_ A SINGULAR Discovery has just been made at Lime- 
Trick. For many years that city has been guarded by watchmen, 
and there is a petty sessions court-house, to which the watchmen 
have regularly conveyed their prisoners, in order to have them 
adjudicatec upon. ‘The other day in the court-house the Mayor 
made the disquieting announcement that having carefully 
etudied the act of Parliament, he had discovered, first, that the 
watchmen had no power to arrest the people, and secondly, that 
the corporation never bad any power to appoint the watch- 
men. After some discussion as to the possibility of a 
‘actions for false arrest, it was determined to resort to the Law 
Adviser of Dublin Castle for his opinion, 


THE TOTAL cHaRGES for the collection of the Custom 


years the cost has averaged about the same. 


ataich mei bwoi-ee vur ta spul tat uteez wai a p, shoa-ar!’ 


toes] with a p, sure !”) 


severe strugle managed to hold him down until the police arrived. 


cure him of the habit of taking opium. 


worthy, to the Philological Society : ‘‘Dhain abim, zur, an} in Liverpeol to give d 


was held on September 17th, at the Coroner's Court for St. Pun- 
oras, as to the death of Julia Wyatt, aged seventeen, who while 
traveling with her husband, gave birth to a child, and subse- 
quently died in a railway carriage on the London and North- 
western Railway. Mr. John Wyatt, the husband of deceased, 
an American, said his wife was also an American, and they had 
left New Jersey in the White Star Line steamer Republic, arri- 
ving in Liverpool on Tuesday evening last. He was aware of 
bis wife's state before leaving America, and consulted a medical 
gentleman in reference to her traveling. He said she might 
suffer from sickness, but he did not apprebend any other dan- 
ger, They arrived in Liverpool at 6 P. M. on Sep‘ember 14th, 
and left at 11:20 the same night for London in a third-class car- 
riage, ‘The deceased had been exceedingly uswell, and had not 
eaten any food for two or three days before their arrival, but at 
Liverpool she was enabled to take a littie toast and tea. They 
we e coming to London to visit some friends, and knowing no 
one at Liverpool, deceased, as well as he, was desirious of get- 
ting on to town. On reaching Watford the deceased became 
very ill. He informed the guard, and asked him to take her 
out and send for a doctor, but the guard said while they were 
sending for a doctor the train would be at Euston, where mo ii- 


three anda half per cent. of the receipts, For the last ten) oal advice coald be immediately obtainable, They arrived at 


Euston about 5:3) A. M., and deceased was at once attended to 


° =e se : by a lady connected with the first class waiting-room. The 
Be BA . ee Tee — child when born was dead. A doctor was sent for, but did not 


arrive till 6:30, and deceased died soon after. He did not stay 


d rest, b he was short of mo— 
ney, and did not know where to go. Dr. J. Thompson of Oak- 





(They have been, sir, and taught my boy to spell taties [pota-|ley Square, said he saw deceased at 6:30 on Wednesday morn. 


ing. She was lying on a seat in a third-class tailway carriage. 


Wituiam Tompson, a Burcuar, has been captured at She had given birth to a child. which was dead, and she was ina 
’ ’ 

Senderland by Mary Britton, a young girl, who discovered h m 

in her grandmother's house with the cash-box in his hand, She from exhaustion, The jary returned a verdict in accordance 

locked the door and raised an alarm, Lut Thompson jumped | wilh the medical evidence, 

from tke window. The girl then closed with him, and, after a 


very exhausted state, too bad to be removed. He attended to 
her, and administered stimulants, but she cied in about an hour 


Cruetty to Sueer.—The Pall Mall Gazette of Sep- 


tember 17th says : ‘‘ An interesting qnestion was raised in a 


Nosrrum VENpERS advertise in England a “ sure|case which came before the Woodbury Police Court, near Exe- 
cure for the opium habit.” ‘This nostrum has been found by|ter, on Monday, when a butcher of Sidmouth was charged with 
analysis to contain two grains per dose of the sulphate of mor—|oruelty to a sheep. It appeared that the defendant bought 


phine. The dose is to be taken three times a day. Thus the vic-| some sheep at an auction, and with a pairof shears cut off the 
tim takes the equivalent of thirty-six grains of opiaw in a day to 


tops of their ears in some cases cutting off as much as half the 
ear. He did thisto‘mark’ them, It was urged in defense that 


Iv ts sarp that when the present Sir Watkin Wynn itis the usual custom among farmers and batchers to mark their 
was born, 200 measures of malt were used for the beer brewed | Sheep in this way. A veterinary surgeon suid the sheep suffered 


on the occasion, and that the whole was tapped when he came 


little or no pain, the vessels being few and smallin the ear, La- 
dies had their ears pierced for rings and did not suffer from the 


of age. Mr. W. Martin, tbe cellarer, [who had been forty-eight | operation, He [the veterinary surgeon] ‘would not mind hav- 


nearly two centuries, 


about the middle of August. 


under his charge within the pist five years. He says that the 


knowledge thus gained shows that the brains of lunatics do not 
lose in weight by disease, and that they average as Lurge as those 
of sane persons, 


A Frencu Corresponvent, in a letter from London, 


and was within an inch cf crushing his head With great diffi 


Ir 1s Proposep 1n EneGtanp to organize a working 
men’s excursion to America next year. It is to leave Liverpvol 
early in June, visit New York, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- | equally indifferent to this disfigurement and the »nnoyance at- 
Chicago, have a day at Niagera Falls, visit the chief cities of|tendant to the operation. Moreover, the fact of ladies having 
Canada. embark at Quebec for Europe, and return to England] the ears pierced is no argument in favor of cutting off sheep's 


Dr. Lawson, of the largest British lunatic asylum, 
has weighed the brains of the demented patients who have died 


says that he was run over by a Hansom while attempting to cross 
Victoria street. The wheel of the vehicle passed over his arm, 


years at Wynnasty,] and Sir Watkin drank the first jug beiween | ing part of his own ears cut off.’ It was less painful, he added, 
them. The Martin family had been in the same service for} to the sheep to cut off their ears than their tails. The defend- 


ant was nevertheless fined £5, much to the surprise, it is stated, 
of several farmers, and butchers present in court, There is 
certainly no evidence to prove that although the veterinary eur- 
geon would not mind having his eara clipped, the sheep were 


ears. Avy proposal on the part of husbands o snip off their 
wives’ ears, for the ng pe of distinguishing them from other 
people’s wives would, it may be imagined, be received with 
disapproval, and i ithe animosity with which man is re- 
garded by woman.”’ 








A Girt wHo Drownep Hersetr specause Sue Got 
tHe Mitren—The London Times of September 17th, says: 
** Mr. Coroner Delasaux held an inquest at Selling, near Faver- 
sham, on Wednesday, upon the body of Jane Wilkinson, about 
tweniy-six years of age, a do mestic in the employ of Mr. Epps, 
farmer. It appeared from the evidence of William Epps, a son 


culty he managed to scramble on t. the pavement, while the of Me. Epps, that the deceased had been low-spirited for some 


driver disdainfally called out, *‘ What are you doing under my days past, and that she left the house on Tacadey evening. and 


cab ?” and drove away evidently out of temper. 


behalf of each girl taught cookery according to the code. 


the next day. 


emanating from it is said to attract an immense numt er of fishes, 
Experiments have been tried Jately on the Cotes du Nord De- 
partment with a fishinz-boat, and have proved very satisfactory, 
on a bank of sardines ‘Ihe glass must be green or black, 
otherwise the fieh are frightened by the glare, and do not follow 
the sabmarine light. 


Iv WILL INTEREST OUR READERS, says the Indian 
‘Daily News,” to learn that ‘‘ Quadruplex Telegraphy,” [that ‘s, 


taneously, by means of one wire,] has this week been acvom. 
plished on the Madras Railway Telegraph. The system which 
Mr. Winter, the Telegraph Engineer, invented in March last, 
proved perfectly successtul on eighty miles of line, and its 


was found in the pond near the house dead. Another son of Mr. 
Epps, John Penfield Epps aged seventeen, stated that on Tues- 


Tue Scuoot Boarp ror Lonpon has arranged that day atternoon he had a conversation with the deceased, who said 
390 selected girls ehall be taught cookery by the teachers of the | Se would not como home again, and asked him to marry her, 
Na ional Training School for Cookery at two centres—one in 
Marylebone and the other at Greenwich. The Society of Arts 
offers five free teacherships of cookery to be competed for. and 
the Education Department gives an annual grant to schools on body. A police constable, who searched the body, found upon 


but he refused to do so. Mr, Henry Hamilton, surgeon, of Chil- 
ham, was sent for, and found the deceased just taken out of the 
water, and her clothes saturated. In his opinon drowning was 
the cause of death, and there was no marks of violence upon the 


ita slip of paper on which was written: ‘* My darling Pet: [ 


A Watertoo Vrereran and his widow were buried |*™ going out this evening. As go ont, will you meet me at 
together in one grave in the churchyard of Newton Ferrers, 
South Devon, on September 27th. The husband, John Babbage, night. My darling, will you§meet me at my sister's ?"" The 
was a private iu the Coldstream Guards, At Waterloo be was| Verdict of the jury was, ‘‘ Drowned herself while of unsound 
desperately wounded, and wore a silver plate in his skull for the | mind.” 
last sixty years. He died aged 85, and his wife, aged 87, died 


the top of the hill and bid me good-bye for the last, unless you 
will promise what I asx you? If not, | mat breathe my last to- 


A Casx of interest to betting circles was heard the 
other day at the Altrincham County Court, in England. The 


In THE Paris International Maritime Exhibition there | plaintiff, James Burgess, a laborer, brought an action to recover 
isa swall object deserving of notice. It is a platinum wire|/from the defendant, John Burgese, a farmer, £10, being the 
placed in a bottle and ignited by eJectricity from a bichromate| amount he bad deposited with the defendant as stakebolder in a 
battery. It is intended to be immersed in the sea, and the light | bet he made with one Peter Gradwell, a farmer, that # certuin 


Mrs. Griffiths, a pig dealer, was not nine score weight. It was 
arranged that the parties to the transaction should go on the 
following morning at 9 o'clock to Mrs, Gritliths’ house to see 
her weighed. The plaintiff did not appear, but Gradwell was 
there at the hour mentioned, Mrs. Griffiths, however,’ declined 
to be weighed, and therefore the plaintiff sought to recover bis 
deposit, on the ground that he had given notice to the defend- 
ant to return him his money before the bet was decided. For 
the defence it was urged that the agreement to attend the fol- 


the art of sending four messages, two in each direction, simul-| lowing morning at 9 o'clock to see Mrs. Criffiths weighed was 


part of the bet, and therefore the plaintiff could not recover. 
The Judge ruled that the agreement to see Mr, Griffiths weighed 
was no part of the bet, and that the plaintiff, having given no- 
tice to the stakeholder [the defendant] to pay him his money 


extension to lines of greater length is simply a question of|belore the bet was decided, he was entitled to his deposit, A 


additional condensers and battery power. ‘he first successful 
experiment on a public road was made on the 16th of April. 

An American writes to the London Times to bear 
testimony to the efficiency of the London Fire Brigade. He 
says, among other things: ‘On the n'ght before last 4 fire oc- 
curr.din the house in which I reside and in the necessity of 


hastening from my rooms my watch, jewelry, money, and 
other valuables were left juetas they lay. It wasa pleasint 
crop of) circumstance to me to have everything handed me back, even to 





the smallest article, by the polite and gentlemanly Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Mr. James E, Palmer®’ 


verdict was therefore given for the plaintiff, with costs. 





Mosqurrors.—The “ Scientific American” says if a 
bottle ot the oil of pennyroyal is left uncorked in a room at 
night not a mosquito or any other bloodsucker will be found 
there in the morning. Mix potash with powdered meal and 
throw into the rat holes of a cellar, and the rats will depart. If 
a rat or mouse gets into your pantry stuff in his hole a rag 
saturated with a solution of Cayenne pepper, aud uo rat or 
mouse will touch the rag for the purpose of opening communica- 
tion with a depot of supplies, 
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BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LVI.—(Continued.) 


* Tought to have known that an old deserted place like 
this, would be full of strange noises.” 

“Tean find every excuse for you, Dick. The ery 
was certainly a most fearful and unearthly one, and 
sufficient, coming unexpectedly as it did upon us, to 
strike terror into the braveest heart. Hark! vhere it is 

ain!” 

With a prolonged, wailing bowl, the wind again rushed 
through the circuler hole in the board. 

“Come away, Tom! Come away !” said Turpin. “ It 
is useless to stay here any longer. Let us try to find 
_ outsomething more about Ralph Anderdon and Sir 
Ernest’s wife !” 

“Avreed! But is it possible think you to put a stop 
to this noise? Although we know what itis, it is none 
the less urpleasant !” 

“A good thought, Tom. It shall be done. A large 
piece of paper screwed up and pushed tightly in, will 
stop it up as well as anything.” 

*1t will.? fn 

Dick rammaged in his pockets, and at last found a 

piece of a newspaper. 

_,. This he fo'ded and rolled up tightly in the form of a 
plug, and stuffed ioto the hole. 

. That will do I thirk,” he said. 
along!” 

The highwaymen then, without further delay, lett the 
attic. : 

They passed upon the Janding beneath, from which 
two long corridors ran right and left, having doors open- 
iag from them. 

“ What do you think of doing with these rooms, Dick ? 
Surely you do not intend to open them every one? If 
you do it will take us some time, for they are sure to be 
alllocked. I should imagine these were the servants 
dormitories.” 

“Very likely! I think, however, just to satisfy our- 
selves, we will open one of the doors. Should your sup- 
porition turn out correct, we will leave the others as they 
are.” 

To this Tom at once agreed; and Turpia producing a 
bunch of skelton keys very soon had the door open. 

They entered with great curiosity. 

It was plaiv'y-furnished, and evidently, from its ap- 
appearance generally a servanat’s bedroom. 

,. Our friends merely glaneed round this apartment and 
thez retired. ‘The: e was nothing there at all extraordi- 





“ Now, Tom, come 


Dick was careful to lock the door again after him, so 

t at a future time no suspicion might be aroused that 

ey had eutered there. 

“I think we may safely jump to the conclusion that 

1 these numerous doors open only into such chambers 
the one we have just seen the interior of. 

“Very well; we will try tha floor below.” 

Accordingly another flight of stairs was descended, 
and they found themselves standing upon a landing pre- 
cisely similar to the one they had just left. 

Here the doors were wider and higher and not so 
close together. 

Pape again had recourse to his skeleton keys, and one 
r another opened these doors. 

They were all bed-chambers. 

At last after having well nigh lost all patience and 
hope of finding Sir Ernest’s bed-chamber, our friends 
came to a door where some some substance had been 
placed over the keyhole. 

Dick wiped away the dust which lay very thickly upon 
it, and found it was sealing wax, or some similar sub- 
stance which had been placed over it. 

A closer examination showed him that Sir Ernest’s 
coat of arms was impressed upon this seal. 

He called ‘lom’s attentiou to it, 

“Tf we had known,” he said, “ that the lock had been 
sealed, we should have been spared a great deal of 
trouble, for I make no doubt that as we haee found none 
of the other doors with a seal upon them, that this is the 
one opening into Sir Ernest’s own room.” 

“Nor Leither. Break the seal Dick, and open it at 
once.” 

With his knife Dick chipped away the sealing-wax, 
which had become almost as hard as iron. 

To his mortification, however, he found, when he had 
taken ,the trouble to do thi+, that the keyhole itself was 
filled up with some hard substance, which clung so 
tightly that he gave up all hope of getting it out, after 
muking several efforts, and breaking the point of his 
knife in the attempt. 

“What is to be done ?” he said. “ Confound him for 
fastening up the dvor in this fashion!” 

“So say I. ‘There is but one course left my friend 
and that is to cut out one of the panels with our bangers, 
aud enter the room in that fashion.” 

“I do not see in what other way we are to accomplish 
our object, and yet I am reluctant to destroy the door. 
However, it cannot be helped, for I have set my mind 





upon finding out something more about the ultimate fate 
of poor Kate.” 

“Here goes, then,” said King, who had drawn his 
hanger; “ leave this job to me.” 

“Not so, my friend, You forget your wound. It is 
evidently getting better, but take my advice, do not use 
it any more than you can help just at pvesent.” 

“Very well,” said King, drawing back, “ do you do 
it.” 

In a very business-like manner did Turpin set about 
cutting out the panel. 

His weapon was strong and keen-pointed. 

Taking a careful aim, he gave a sudden thrust. 

The sword went quite through the panel at that part 
where it was morticed into the door, and consequently 
thinnest. 

Then by working it about and pressing heavily upon 
the back, he cut completely down one side of it. 

He repeated the same process with the other side. 
There then remained the most difficult part to do, 
namely, to cut the top and bottom of the panel, which 
would be, of course, against the grain of the wood. 


A little perseverance, however, will do wonders, and 
our friends soon had the inexpressible satisfaction of see- 
ing a hole in the door large enough for them to pass 
through one at a time. 

This room was in the front of the mansion, and the sun, 
which was shining upon it, found its way through the 
bars of the shutters, the peculiar shape of which we have 
already deseribed. 

Turpin’s imps.ience to enter this room was so great, 
that scarcely had the panel fallen bodily inward, then 
he crept through the hole he had made, leaving Tom to 
follow his example as best he could. 

King was soon in also, and the highwaymen looked 
about them with the greatest curiosity and interest. 
The subdued light which filled the room seemed more 
congenial than if the broad daylight had revealed its 
every nook and angle. 

The apartment was a spacious and a lofty one. 

The furniture was massive and gorgeous, 

Jn one ~ecess was a huge funeral-looking tent bed- 
stead, of th.t kind in which our ancestors used _particu- 
lary to delight. 

The custuins were drawn closely around it. 

They lo» ed heavy and sombre. 

The four posts of the bedstead were surmounted with 
a large plume of feathers, resembling those which are 
seen on hearses at the present day, 

It was full five minutes before either of the highway- 
men spoke. 

The wuole of their faculties were bent upon an atten- 
tive and minute examination of the chamber they had 
entered, and which they were firmly of opinion was the 
one that used to be tenanted by Sir Ernest and his wife. 
Tom Kin» was the one who spoke first. 

The intense stillness of that gloomy room oppressed 
him. 

“ T think we have entered the right place, Dick, don’t 
yer? An apartment like this would surely be the one 
set aside for the occupation of the owner of the mansion.” 

“Yes—yes. In this room, Tom, beyond a doubt, the 
baronet’s fair wife, in whose mysterious fate I feel so 
deep an interest, pined away her young life, like a wild 
bird in a cage.” 

“You seem strangely moved, Dick.” 
“Tam. I feel the profoundest pitty for the unhappy 
girl, and there is also some presceut feeling within me 


» aich makes me conscious that this long shut-up room 


ius been the scene of a terrible tragedy.” 

‘* How strange!” said Tom, and his voice grew hushed 
and solemn. ‘lhe words you have just uttered seem 
to have given consistency and method to the vague and 
undefined ideas which were floating about in my mind.” 
“The simple circumstance of being in a deserted 
chamber, and being surrounded by a silence so intense 
as we are, is sufficient of itself to people the brain with 
thick-coming fancies, but, apart from them, I feel that 
we stand upon the threshold of a discovery that will 
cause the current of our blood to stagnate in our veins.” 

“ How seriously and curnestly you speak, Dick,” said 
Tom King, who remained for a moment or two quite 
motionless and silent after his companion spoke. ‘* You 
infect me with your gloomy forebodings !” 

‘Turpin made no reply. 

His eyes were roaming over every portion of the apart 
ment. 

To him all things in it were distinetly visible, though 
if any one had suddenly come in out of the sunlight they 
would have not been able to see at all. 

But Dick’s eyes had become perfectly accustomed t» 
the dim light. 

He crossed to the side of the room opposite to where 
he had been standing, and appeared to scrutinize some- 
thing very closely. 

Then he turned towards King, who had not moved 
from his position, and said— 

“Look here, Tom! Unless I am quite out in my eal- 
culations, it is here we must look to find the solution of 
the mysterious disappearence of Ralph Anderdon and 
Sir Ernest’s fair young bride—the secret of Durley 





Chine !” 


bers of the great. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
DICK TURPIN SETS OUT UPON A RATHER PERILOUS 
EXPEDITION. 

‘There was something so very solemn and impressive 
in Dick’s manner that Tom King was completely over 
awed, and it was with a strange beating at his heart that 
he made his way towards the spot where his friend stood. 

" What have you found, Dick?” he said. “ What is 
it ” 
“ This,” replied Turpin, placing his hand upon a door 
in the wall. “This door is of iron, and can only lead to 
one place, and thatis a small strong room wherein jewels 


and such like things are kep:.” 


“Tam aware,” said ‘Tom, in a tone of disappointment 
“T am aware there are usually such places in the cham- 
But what has that to do with the 
secret of Durley Chine ?” 

“ Everything !” said Dick, who in this instance seemed 


to be gifted with a strange kind of foresight. The secret 
of Durley Chine, will, I fancy turn out no secret to me! 


I seem somel ow to have divined it from the first, and 
as soon as [ saw that door I was convinced that I was 
right!” 

“Teconfess [am fairly puzzled to understand you. 
However, if that door is all that hides the secret from 
our view I say open it at once !” 

“T intend to do so, my friend. It will, though , I think 
take some time.” 

As he spoke,Turpin produced from his pocket several 
small implen ents, with which he at oace made an attack 


upon the lock. 


Not rudely but gently. He knew well it was a door 
built for strength, and that it would hope'ess to think 
of forcing it, and that if it was to be got open it would be 
by coaxing. 

His patience was put to a severe trial. 

Originally no doubt the lock was made as unpickable 
as possi™'e, but now having been left to itself so long, 
it had got thoroughly rusted into its setting, so tha, 
even if he had had the proper key, it would fave been 
a matter of some diffieilty to turn it in the wards. 

But this opposit‘on to his wishes only served. to make 
him more det: rmind. 

He had to pause more than once. 

At last the bolt of the lock was bit by bit foreed back, 
But the door did not open. 

It seemed to be fastened ito its frame. 

There, was, however, near the centre of it, a large 


octagon shaped knob, and this Dick caught hold of and 


pulled with a'l his might. 

The door shook lightly. 

He tried again. 

om King lent his aid by clasping him round the waist. 
Slowly, with a harsh grating sound, the door opened. 
But only while they pulled with their utmost strength. 
When it was open about eighteen inches, something 
which must have been leaning against the door, fell 
fluttering aad rattling into the apartwent. 

It lay on the floor in an unshapely huddled-up mass, 
The dust rose up in clouds. 

Instinctively the two highwayman sprang back and 
retreated until they were brought to a step by the huge 
bedstead. 

Tom King was startled, and so was Turpin, but not to 
anything like the same extent as his companion. 
Neither, however moved or spoke until the dust had 
to some extent subsided. 

“ What—what is it?” gasped Tom. “ Whatis it?” 
“ We must approach to know that, though I more than 
suspect what itis. Stay, the light in the room seems 
tobe fading. Can it be possible that the day has gone?” 

‘Tt would seem so; but do not dally! Quick? Light 
your lantern, we shall be able to see better.” 

“Twas thinking of doing so,” said Turpin producing 
it from his pocket, and igniting the small wick within it 
by means of a phosperous match. 

In another moment now a clear beam of light streamed 
through the crystaline lens. 

Our friencs then made their way towards the strong 
iron door, directing the ray of light upon the object 
which had fallen forth. 

A ery of horror came from Tom King’s lips. 

What had fallen were the mouldering, festering re- 
remains of a human body. 

The bones, which could be seen here and there, were 
bleached and bare, and the clothing that lay about and 
around them seemed to be of no greater consistency than 
tinder. 

But their first natural shock of terror and disgust at 
meeting with such an object over, the curiosity of the 
two highwaymen resumed its sway. 

By Dick’s advice, the strong door was pulled as far 
open as it would come. 

They then stood on one side, so that the charnel-like 
odor which filled the closet might mingle with the 
purer atmosphere in the large apartment. 

Then with slow steps, they walked to the spot where 
the human remains were lying. 

“See,” said Dick, “ here is that which explains all.” 

It does; but look, do you perceive, my friend, there 
is more than one body here.” 











“I am aware of it; I felt sure there was!” 
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“I can distinguish several portions of a woman’s dress, 
and here and there the bright brass buttons belonging 
to a naval uniform.” 

“Tt is even so. You see how I was right when I said 
Sir Ernest’s wife never eloped. ere is the proof, for 
that this is all that remains of the unhappy Kate there 
can scarcely exist a doubt.” 

“ And of her old lover, Ralph Anderdon.” 

“ And of her old lover Ralph Anderdon, as you say. 
The vengeance of Sir Ernest was complete. Here is the 
key to the desertion of the mansion. He caloutated that 
in a hundred years all traces of his crime would have 
disappeared, and so the name would remain uutarnished. 
I somehow saw through it all at a glance. I can tell 
what occurred almost as well as if [ had been here to 
witness it.” 





(To be continued.) 





MISS ANGEL. 





BY MISS THACKERAY. 





{Concluded trom our last.] 
CHAPTER XXXTIL—( Continued.) 


“1 am afraid you are tired, father,” said she. 

“ They will find me changed, greatly changed, Angeli- 
ca,” he answered, very dolefully ; “ broken in body, ill 
in mind. Time was when a little journey such as this 
would not have wearied me. ‘Time passes; quick 
comes an end to strength: who will take care of you, 
my child?” he repeated wistfully. 

“Hush, hush, dearest,” said Angelica, putting her 
own arms round him, ‘‘ We shall soon be at our jour- 
ney’s end.” 

“We are traveling to different places, Angelica,” the 
old man said solemoly. “1 think I could go to my rest 
in peace, if l could leave you in some good man’s care. 
Otherwise I know not how to die—that is the truth. 
How toleave you alone in this great world ; and he 
looked about him, at the night, the mysterious valley, 
the lights twinkling in the distance. 

“O father,” said Angelica, faltering ; “ would it make 
you happy? how can I marry? You know it is impos- 
sible. You, who know——” she clung closer and closer 
tohim. The thought of parting from him came for the 
first time with a bitter piercing pang that she could not 
escape. 

Old Kauffmann had worked himself up into one of 
his nervous states of agitation ; he had not yet sxid all 
that was in his mind. ‘My child, I had not meant to 
tell you to-night what I have heard,” he said ; ‘ but 
why should [ delay ? sooner or later you must face a 
terrible memory.” He took her hand. “ You think 
yourself still bound,” he said solemnly. ‘‘ But you are 
free. That unfortunate man is no more. As | left 
home a letter came to me from the viliage doctor who 
attended his last moments. It is stil toy the pricst. 
He is dead. A gastrite complicated by symptoms of 
heart-disease, carried him off after a few weeks’ ill- 
ness” Then the old man’s voice failed, and he began 
to ery. 

He scarcely knew what he was saying, or what his 
daughter answered. All the stars were sinking in the 
black sky, the shadows passing like ghosts. All her 
past was pressing upon her, suffocating her, with strange 
reaction rolling up from the shadowy plains, resounding 
with the far-away moan of the sea. 

It seemed but that minute that she had parted from 
De Horn, from the man whose ring she wore. “ Dead, 
father!” she repeated. 

“Yes, he is dead at last, my child,” John Joseph 
answered, 

“Ah, hush!” she screamed so strangely that the 
driver looked back, thinking she had catled him. It 
was not grief she felt, it was not relief, it wsa scarce- 
ly emotion, it was a vivid, awe-stricken sense of the 
man’s presence. ‘Time was not. She heard the voice, 
saw the dark-cut face with its rigid lines. It was a 
recognition—not a death, but a sudden life, after this 
long and unbroken separation. It was wonder and 
emotion, and then a great burst of tears came at last 
to recall her to herself. They flowed as prayer un- 
spoken for a little while. 

A few minutes more and they were passing through 
tho old gates and pine avenues that led to Lowden- 
ham Manor. Then came the dazzle of lights in the 
hall, and the cordial voice of Lady Diana greeting 
the travelers; hands to help them from their high 
perch; wine, warmth, exclamations, how wearied they 
looked, what had happened ? 

“My dear creatures, you seem half dead, both of 
you,” cries Lady Di. “Angelica, is anything the 
matter ?” 

“T have just had some bad news,” said Angelica, 
“which has moved me very much.” 

Lady Diana asked no more; led her friend to her 
own room, kissed her, and left her in quiet; and then 
Angel shut the door, fastened it close, and once more 
tears came to her relief, and she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Some of her tears were grief, but oth- 


Coming back across the field next day, with Lady! tion to another. It was only Antonio who was telling 





Diana and her children, Angelica met her father pot-| her that she was free, free to peacoful bodnage, free to 
tering in the autumn sunshine, and limping slowly |accept his tender care and domination ; and go the 


along the stubble path. He seemed in some excite- 
ment; he told Angelica that Antonio had been with 
him at the Manor. : 

“Ife has come, do you hear? He is staying at the 
village inn, my lady,” said John Joseph; “ he has 
brought our letters. He has seen the Bonomis,” con- 
tinued the old man. “ Rosa is well and happy. Her 
husband has a good order. O my lady, what a loss 
little Rosa is in our house. Some day you will have 
to part with your darlings; but to part is happiness 
compared to leaving one’s children alone unsheltered 
from the storm.” 

They had reached a little sunny beach arched with 
hawthorn sticks, and midday shadows, where bronzed 
leaves and autumnal berries made a canopy against 
the rays. They all sat down to rest, facing wide 
fields, and breathing the sunny and corn-scented air. 
The water sparkled, there came a lowing of Alderney 
cows. A little baby bull was pawing the ground, and 
sending flying clouds of dust into the air. The sunny 


by). 


waters. 


et for you.” 


shaggy eyebrows. 


among the sunny fields. 


but still chirped to the faint skies. The water streaked 
across the twilight. 
village mingled its light with the evening rainbows. 
Wide, unrestful and ye, tranquil were her thoughts, 
longing yet quiescent; grateful after the beating 
storm for acalm that was not indifference. Was it 
possible ? Could it be that hope had not died with 
her happiness ? Could a new tender tranquility reach 
her still, growing out of the many winters and sum- 
mers of her life, as naturally as autumnal tints fall 
upon the heavy, dusty foliage? She went pacing on 
and on among shadows and twilights, past the black 
stems of the trees, across the soft, dim, turfy fields. 


lonely spirit, unrestful, unquiet, and yet grasping the 
calm of hope not fulfilled perhaps, but realized, of 
love, not exclusively her own, but love nevertheless. 
To night the possiblity came to her of a friendship 
more intimate, more tender than that which had 
always subsisted between herself and Zucchi. This 
was what her father had meant. This was what, 
perhaps, Antonio meant. It seemed strange and way- 
ward now to refuse and to turn away from this home 
that seemed to open to her wandering spirit. And 
then, by the pathway leading from the house, came 
Antonio, looking for her, for his old playfellow and 
the companion of his youth. 

“ Angelica, where are you?” said Antonio, gravely 
“ They told me I might find you here. Ihave brought 
you a packet from home,” he went on slowly. “ With 
your father’s letters from home came this one, address- 
ed to you;” he put itinto her hand, looking at her 
anxiously. He need not have been anxious. She was 
very pale, but no longer agitated. The parting was 
over with its uneasy suspense ; dissolved into a strange 
evening peace, into a tranquility that was tender, sor- 
rowful, and full of reconciliation. The feeling seemed 
to spread and to grow more and more indefinite and in- 
tense. A star came out over the heads of these two 
weary people who had waited half their lives, and 
whose happiness was not over yet. 
As Angelica opened the packet, Antonio stood at her 
side. Inside the paper was a small silken case and 
inside the case a cameo ring wrapped in a silver paper, 
upon which was written the word “ Farew-ll.” That 
was all ; but she knew the writing, and she knew the 
ring. How well she rememered it! two or three great 
tears fell from her eyes upon the little head smiling un- 
moved in its diamond setting. 
“It is the ring he took from me atthe ball. They 
have sent it back,” she said. ‘‘O Antonio, what a 
strange sad wasted dream of a life it has all been!” 
“Tt has been no dream,” said Antonia, in his husky 
passionate voice, and as he spoke he took the little ring 
out of her hand. “ Angelica, I think the ring has come 
back to you,” he said, “ as a sign of your faithful heart: 
of that poor man’s gratitude. Will you take it from 
me to-day? Will you let it be also a sign of love that 
is yours, that has never changed?” He put his arm 
round her as he spoke, and she Iet her hand fall into 
hi 











crs also flowed because grief was not. Grief was dead. 
lc nad died years before. 


18. 
It all seemed part of that wondrous twilight, sad and 
harmonious as when music plays on from one modula- 


twilight mellowed and hushed and blessed two people 
who had passed the brightness of midday ; but who 


were young still, for they could hope and trust each 
other. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 
IN THE CHURCH OF 8, ANDREA DELLE FRATE AT ROME 


I have been trying to tell a little story, of which 
the characters and incidents have come to me through 
a winter’s gloom so vividly, that as | write now I ean 
scarcely tell what is real and what is but my own 
imagination in it all. The other day two good friends 
sent me a parcel containing a gift—a_ strange rea'iza- 
tion of all thess dreams. As [ opened it, L thought 
of the stories one. has read in which visions appear 
and vanish with a warning, leaving signs that remain 
in the awakened sleeper’s hands. Here in my hands 
are wora papers, semi-faded parchments, concerning 
the hero and the heroine of my little history; lawyer's 


lights were on the river (it flows into the sea hard}cramped handvwritings, involved sentences, and fools- 
The little houses and gables gleamed across the| cap paper, in which Antony Zucchi conveys his world- 


ly goods to Angelica, the daughter of John Joseph 


“My child,” said the old man, “Antonio has brought| Kauffmann, of Golden Square, in which Angelica’s 
us more letters from Sweden; he says there is a pack-|four thousand pounds are carefully tied away, wrap- 
He took her hand im his trembling] ped in a parchment, put aside for future need; there 

brown grasp, and looked wistfully from beneath his} are also law letters, written by Angelica at her hus- 
Angelica looked away, and her band’s dictation, full of clear business directions, 
heart began to beat. ‘The corn was reaped, the wheat | others concerning her pictures, which come and go, 
was being housed, and Death, the reaper, was at work| cross the sea from Italy, escape the French, and are 


safely deposited in Mr.Bonomi’s hands ; other papers 


Angelica was very silent all the day; in the eve-|tell of John Joseph’s death, her husband’s peaceful 
ning, after dinner, she wandered out into the garden, |end. 
She went on beyond the fields that led seawards. It 
was 2 west-wind evening, wide with twilight, the trees| many and many a sun rose for these two people fol- 
seemed to be throbbing with quivering shadow. The} lowing the twilight of that autumnal evening; many 
birds up in black labyrinth of twigs sang no longer,|and many an after-day was blest for them, as they 


But before these last records closing their lives, 


traveled on henceforth together. From town to town, 


Some lamp burning in a distant] from Italy to Italy, from Rome to Rome again. 


Is that Angelica, once more looking from some 
high terrace? It is cariy morning, a dawning city 
crowns the rising hill, night is still in the valleys, and 
the country floats before her eyes. She sees the laden 
bullocks slowly dragging the heavy wagon, and 
crawling the mountaim road into the light. The lamp 
still burns, as it swings from the shaft, the drover’s 
long goat’s-skin cloak flaps as he strides along. The 
great gates of the city on the hill are open to the 
market; the sunrise. is growing invincible, it flashes 
from the eastern plain, striking every bird, flower, 


She went and came, and came and went again; a gable, every bronze lit roof, every tendrilled garden, 


and slender shoot of vine. What matters the name 
of the ancient city! Some Bible-land seems spread 
before Angelica’s wistful’ eyes, with shrines and 
campaniles, and bells swinging against the sky, and 
saintly figures passing in the gentle glories that come 
illuminating and sanetifying one more day, 

Then Antonio calls her from below, the horseg are 
harnessed, the carriage is waiting which is to take them 
southwards. So they pase on together, where work 
and pleasure call them, to Venice, to Rome, where, after 
eld John Joseph’s peaceful death, Zucchi led his wife. 

Roasi gives a pretty description of Antonio and An4 
gelica in their after-life. ‘They were united and yet 
unchanged, and true to their different natures. ‘ Ig 
you watch them before a picture,” he says, “you seq 
Antonio, gifted with eloquence, speaking with energy, 
judging, dissecting, criticising; Angelica silent, with 
animated eyes, listens to her husband, and gazes atten; 
tive at the canvas. You may read in her face and see 
her true opinion there. She speaks at last, but it is to 
praise, for impulse inclines ier to dwell on the beauty 
and charm of the works before her. Hers is the nature 
of the bee,” continues her old biographer, * she only 
sucks honey from the flowers.” So she whom Goethe 
praised, lived on.. But when her husband died she did 
not long survive the protector she had taken, ‘* Pover- 
ty I do not fear,” she writes after Zucchi’s death, “ but 
this solitude is terrible” We may still reid a touching 
farewell to Antonio, written on the marble in the chureh 
of Andrea delle Frate, at Rome. “'lo my sweetest 
kindest husband, not as I had prayed,” Angelica has 
carved upon his tomb. ‘The parting is long since over 
But beside Antonio’s Angelica’s own name is there 
Remembered, forgotten, she passed away, not ungrate= 
ful for the life that lad brought her so many things, 


One day not long ago, a little boy in a passion of tears 
asked for a pencil and paper to draw something that he 
longed for and could not got. The truth of that baby’s 
philosophy is one which strikes us more and more as we 
travel on upon our different ways. How many of us 
must have dreamt of things along the road, sympathies 
and experiences that may become ws, some day not 
ours; inward grace of love, perhaps, not outward sign 
of it. This spiritual blessing of sentiment no realiza- 
tion, no fulfilment alone can bring to us, it is the secret 
intangible gift that belongs to the mystery of life, the 
diviner soul that touches us und shows us a home in the 
desolate places, a silence in the midst of the storm. 
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Useful and Interesting Knowledge. 


Smpsurtpine in Canava.—lIt is claimed for the 
Dominion of Canada that it ranks third—certainly 
fourth—in importance among the shipowning coun- 
tries of the world. A supplementary blue book in 
connection with the Marine and Fisheries Department 
Report for 1874 has just been issued, containing well 
arranged data in regard to Canadian shipping. _The 
list of vessels on the registry books of the Dominion 
exhibits a total of 6,930, measuring 1,158,363 tons. 
Of these 634 are steamers, measuring 76,487 tons 
(with a gross tonnage of 122,836). There are 236 
ships (267,107 tons), 546 barks (320,843 tons), 25 
barkentines (10,769 tons), 62 brigs (15,708 tons), 542 
brigantines (114,689 tons), 3,785 schooners (239,272 
tons), and 1,100 smaller vessels (113,488 tons). Ves- 
sels are registered in six out of the seven provinces 
which constitute the Dominion. The province of 
Nova Scotia ranks first in importance as regards 
shipping, with 2,787 vessels, 479,669 tons. New 
Brunswick comes next with 1,444 vessels, 294,741 
tons. Prince Edward’s Island has 312 vessels, 48,388 
tons. These constitute what are termed the mari- 
time provinces, and possess more than two-thirds of 
the tonnage of the whole Dominion. The province 
of Quebec has 1,837 vessels, 218,946 tons—more ves- 
sels than New Brunswick, but of a lesser tonnage. 
Ontario has 815 vessels, 113,008 tons. British Co- 
lumbia, the Pacific province, has 35 vessels, 3,611 
tons. Of the 634 steamers on the registry books of 
the Dominion 595 are classified in the following 
manner: Paddle, 280; screw, 315; passenger, 232; 
freight, 79, and tugs, 284. The trade of the inland 
lakes employs nearly half of all these steamers. 

With such a list of registered vessels, it may natu- 
rally be inferred that shipbuilding forms an impor- 
tant branch of Canadian industry. Four hundred 
and ninety-six new vessels, measuring 190,756 tons, 
were built during the year ending 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1874." Of these, 490 vessels (183,010 tons) were 
registered in Canada, the other six (7,746 tons) pro- 
ceeded from Canada to the United Kingdom under 
a Governor’s pass, and were there registered. It is 
noticeable that no vessel was built in Canada for 
the United States. This is due to the prohibitve 
tariff which is in force in that country, and it will 
be remembered that in the Draught Treaty of Re- 
ciprocity, which was recently rejected by the United 
States Senate, one clause provided that vessels built 
in Canada might be purchased and registered as 
United States vessels, and vice versa, Of the new 
vessels built in Canada during the year, forty-two 
were steamers, measuring 5,416 tons (with a gross 
tonnage of 8,501). Seventy-four steamers, however, 
have been added to the register during the year, 
the greater portion of the thirty-two not specified as 


being bnilt in Canada coming, presumably, from 
the United Kingdom.—London Times Tor. Cor. 


Anorner New Inpusrry in Catirornra—ANncora 
Goats.—Messrs. Carey & Myres have been engaged 
for several years in raising goats in this and the ad- 
—s county of Calaveras. Myres’s range is about 

our miles from Sutter Creek, and that of Carey is 
in Salt Springs Valley, in Calaveras, some thirty-five 


Smarr-WeeEpD 1v Missovet.—A writer in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat is enthusiastic over the discov- 
ery that a variety of the smart-weed which grows 
wild in Missouri in such profusion as to be a nuisance, 
surpasses bark‘in its tanning qualities. As its only 
cost is that resulting from the labor of cutting and 
stacking it, say $5 a ton, while bark costs in that 
State $112 per ton, it is argued that hereafter millions 
of hides will annually be made into leather in the 
West instead of being sent to the Eastern States to 
be tanned, which involves the expense of transporta- 
tion both ways for the leather consumed in the West, 
besides paying to Eastern capitalists and mechanics 
for work which could just as well be done at heme. 
It is said that this plant yields at least 10 per cent. of 
tannic acid—an analysis by the Nebraska State 
chemist gives nearly 22 per cent. from the root and 
17 to 19 per cent. from the plant—hemlock and oak 
bark yielding from 11 to 13 per cent. But even 
if the results stated by the Nebraska chemist are 
correct, it does not follow that this weed will make as 
good leather as bark. There are peculiar properties 
for making good leather found in bark that, so far as 
is generally known, have never been equalled in any 
other material. More or less tannic acid is found in 
almost every plant that grows, and in some the 
percentage of tanning is as high as from 44 to 50 per|ital to $54,000,000 each, and the California Company 
cent. Yet the leather produced by the use of these|availed itself of this privilege. The Consolidated Vir- 
plants hae never come into favor, and that made from|ginia owns 730 feet, and the California 600 feet on 
some of them is not only bad in color and defective|the Comstock lode. 
in other respects, but is liable to return to a condition] The amount of cash dividends paid by mining 
very like that of raw hide, which is not the case with|companies in San Francisco from January Ist to 
bark tanned leather. The Globe-Democrat corre-|October 1st, 1875, is as follows: 7 


Prorits oF Suver Mining rw Nevapa.—A suit is 
now being prosecuted in the Nineteenth District 
Cowmt of the State of California, involving the pro- 
ceeds from 100 shares of Consolidated Virginia Mining 
Company’s stock. From the court records it appears 
that in July, 1871, the stock was selling at $6 per 
share—100 shares costing $600. In April, 1872, the 
stock had advanced to $140 per share—$14,000 for 
100 shares, In May, 1872, its owner received a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent., thus increasing the 100 
shares to 200 shares. In October, 1873, another stock 
dividend, 500 per cent., was paid on the entire capital, 
which increased the 200 shares to 1,000 shares. In 
January, 1874, a part of the Consolidated Virginia 
Company’s property was sold to the California Miniog 
ene, and the owner of 1,000 shares Consolida- 
ted Virginia stock received as his pro rata share of 
the proceeds of this sale 5834 shares California Com- 
pany’s stock. In January, 1875, Consolidated Vir- 
ginia stock and California stock both sold at $800 per 
share, giving a total value of $1,266,800, besides cash 
dividends, to the proceeds of the original 100 shares 
Consolidated Virginia stock, which in July, 1871, 
cost $6 per share, or $600. In January, 1875, the 
capital of each company was $10,800,000. In Febru- 
ary, 1875, they were authorized to increase their cap- 





spondent says, however, that actual experiment has |Consolidated Virginia 80 per cent-___--- $8,208,000 
shown that leather of better quality than bark-tanned | Eureka Consolidated____..______--_---- 350,000 
leather can be made with this weed in fifteen days|Redington Quicksilver__.._.....---____- 340,200 
less time; and that one ton of the plant will tan 400] Belcher Gold and Silver Mining___-_____ 312,000 
pounds of leather, while the same weight of bark}Crown Point Gold and Silver Mining---_ —_ 200,000 
will produce but 175 pounds. Northern Belle Silver Mining_--__.--~-- 200,000 
ee Black Bear Quartz Gold Mining________- 108,000 
AN INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL THEORY has lately been| yy. ,hattan Silver Minin i 100,000 
the subject of discussion in the foreign journals. An} }.\ pire Gold Minin oe STN 50,000 
eminent scientist, it seems, has made the curious cal- Gile Saver Minin ee ORR 50,000 
culation that every year 92-horse power of work—|(.04¢ Western Quicksilver Se nnninihsanlie. 50,000 
heat meaning work—is got rid of from every 247] y.¢,:c0n Silver Mining...._............ 50,000 
acres of the surface of the globe; and that the dissi-|7 .o ard Silver Minin tees 50,000 
pation of energy and the contraction of rocks not Oneida Gold Minin _ aT 45,000 
eing uniform, the effect of these disturbing causes|r 0. Mill and Ming, Se ea 40,000 
is to produce horizontal thrusts, which form mountain Ke ive Mining, of Howland taeaiaenne 25 000 
ranges by crumpling up the earth, mountains being] p. wv eseh Coewslidated — 22'500 
formed by this crump action rather than by direct Le Grange Ditch Minin -shinevuaninnd 12/500 
volcanic or other upheaval. This theory also assumes Exceleice Silver Mining a dees 12,000 
that the changes produced by such contraction are] qo osee Valley Minin pares oatae 5,000 
slow, and that there is every reason for believing that " 7 arog eer: ‘ 
the sea floors and continents new existing are ex- $10,230,200 
tremely old, geographically speaking, so far as_ their — 





present forms or configuration are concerned. An 
illustration of this is cited in the case of Snowdon, 
the loftiest mountain in Wales and South Britain. 
The upper part consists of sea-sand, fossil sea fishes, 
and volcanic ashes, all mixed together, and, in fact, 
appears to have been at one time in the same condi- 
tion that the Bay of Biscay is in at present—that is, 
voleanic ashes fell into it and sometimes buried fish. 
The lower part consists of vast streams of old lava— 
showing that, at some geological period, the crump- 


Ture RECENT Sitver anp Gop DiscoveriEs oF 
Arizona.—Extraordinary mineral discoveries are re- 
ported from Arizona, The first discovery was a piece 
of silver weighing 34 pounds, three-fourths pure silver. 
This was found 7 E. N. Dorsey, who was prospect- 
ing in the Pinel Mountains, thirty-five miles north of 
Florence. While working in the bottom of a ravine 
he made a stroke with his pick into the loose earth 
and struck something into which the point of the pick 





miles distant. Lately their goats have increased to 
such an extent that the range became overstocked, 
and they were compelled to reduce their herds. Re- 
cently they drove a band through Sutter Creek con- 
sisting of 1,060 head, which they intend taking into 
Southern Oregon to sell. They are of the Angora 
kind, suitable for breeding, and among them are man 
fine bucks. The owners informed us that they had 
found the business of goat breeding a very profitable 
one. They find a ready market for the mohair in 
San Francisco at one dollar per pound. From San 
Francisco the mohair is shipped direct to the alpaca 
works at Jamestown, N. Y., and there converted into 
fabrics. As much as fifty thousand pounds of mohair 
has been shipped from this State this season,—Sutter 
Creek (Cal.) Ensign. 


A Crrcutar was issued in April last by the French | al being given, she executed her task with so much 
Minister of Commerce to all the Chambers of Com-| 


merce, inviting them to express their opinion with ref- 


any fatigue. By the unanimous opinion of the commit- 


stuck fast. Further examination resulted in unearth- 
ing the specimen above alluded to, which the proprie- 
tor at first supposed to be lead. What was his aston- 
ishment when he found it to be almost pure silver! 
Shortly after he dug out about two hundred pounds 
of similar specimens in two or three hours working. 
The ore appears to be in stray pieces that have rolled 
from hillsides, where Dorsey has since located the 
original lead, calling it the Athens mine. 

The new discovery is in the vicinity of the noted 
Silver King lode, which is very rich in similar speci- 
mens of metal, 200 lbs. of which were selected, and, 
when reduced, yielded 94 lbs. of pure silver. The 
lode in the Silver King is horn Silver, chloride and 
alena. Most of this is on the authority of Governor 
safford, of Arizona, whose personal observations ex- 
tended also to the Santa Rita Mountains, 50 miles 
south of Tucson. The specimens from this locality 
are coarse and large, one being worth $60. Two 
hundred miners are on the ground. Earnings report- 


ling action took place below the Bay of Snowdon; 
consequently the bottom of the bay was elevated, and 
ame the very top of the highest mountain in 


Wales. 





THE QuIMPER AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION took place 
the other day in the commune of Beuzee-Conq, canton of 
of Concarnue, France. A young girl of the commune of 
Lauriec, Mdle. Fournier, accompanied by a younger sister 
of fourteen, presented herself with her impliments to 
contest the prize for plowing. A similar case never 
having occurred, the judges were at first somewhat em- 
barrased, but as nothing in the programme prohibited 
such a competitor, she was, to her great satisfaction, 
admitted. She then, without hesitation, disdaining the 
laughter and jeers of her opponents, took great pains 
to see that her plow was in perfect ordor, and the sig- 


| ease and address that she did not appear to experience 





eee 





ed from one to two hundred dollars a day. 

This district is large, discoveries being near ten 
miles distant. Of the “Old Mine,” or Tumacaquera, 
rediscovered within 2 few months, it is stated that the 
lode contains seven feet of brittle silver ore, assaying 
from five to twelve thousand dollars perton. The ex- 
tent is not yet determined. This is merely a rough 
sketch of the country as Governor Safford is able to 
speak of it from actual observation. The mines noted 
above are in places distant from each other, within a 
district of territory from one hundred and fifty miles 
long by two hundred wide. 

“ Deap ott,” the residuary product of the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, a very deadly compound having the 
combined odors of petroleum and creosote, will instantly 
destroy the little tufts of grass which insist on growing 
in carriage ways. It costs only a few cents a gallon, and 
is easily applied, 


erence to the existing commercial treaties, most of the she was considered to have gained the first prize, not 
whice will expire within a year, and especially with re-|only because her work was superior, but further be- 

atd to a proposal to increase the Customs dues, in or-| cause she took fourteen minutes less in doing it than any 
- that the internal taxation might be lessened. The) of the others. ‘That decision was the more gratafying to 
Liberte now stvtes that nearly all the Chambers have! all present when the fact became know known that her 
responded to she appeal. With one exception—that of mother is a widow; she, being the eldest of four girls, 
that of the Rouen Chamher—the replies are unani-| manages by their assistance to do all the work of a farm. 
mously in favor of free-trade, the Chambers of Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rheims, Montpelier, Cette, Nis- 
mes, and Sedan especially, having pronouuced them 
selves very decidedly for this policy. 














CHICAGO, THE LARGEST GRAIN MARKET in the world, 
handles about 90,000,000 bushels anruaily, and has 
now in operation eighteen steam elevators, with a 
capacity of 15,350,000 bushels, or more than the aver- 
Tue Stare Georocist of Indiana has discovered| 98° Product of 1,000,000 ge 1 of the fertile wheat- 
old in small quantities in the northern part of the producing lands of the continent. Their capacity 
tate varies from 200,000 bushels to 1,500,000. The en- 
tire cost of the eighteen elevators now in operation 
was about five million dollars, exclusive of the cust of 
the grounds on which they stand, 


Discoverizs of gold in Macon county, Northern 


Missouri, are reported. 
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Tue Six Inpustrres or THE UNITED States.—Our| Enousu Frmate Cierxs.—The experiment of em-|what should be given to secure the careful and at- 
silk industries are apparently not in a very flourishing | ploying ladies to do actual clerk-work was tried several |tentive pe 


state, in spite of the protection of 60 per cent. extend- 
ed to them. Our aggregate imports last year fell off 
$50,000,000, but our imports of the silks classed as 
broad goods increased $3,000,000. The silk manufac- 
ture statistics, as given in the report of the Bureau of 
Commerce and Navigation, present some interesting 
figures. The industry is divided into four classes : 
B, comprising thrown +ilk in the gum, not dyed, and 
employing 817 men, 2,407 women, 424 boys, 1,234 girls; 
C, sewing silks, employing 2,470 adults, 842 chil ren ; 
D, broad goods and ribbons, 4,172 hands; and E, laces 
and braids, 2,753 hands. The capital employed is more 
than four times as great as in 1860; the product is three 
times as great; the number of hands employed is three 
times as great, and the profits of the manufacture (al- 
lowing the constant ratio of 13-20th of product for cost 
of material) exceed 21 per cent. But the wages paid 
in classes B and C, which include the chief kinds of 
silk manufactured in 1860, were in 1874 only $223.50 
per annum, or $30 more than in 186), a difference 
which is less than the discount difference between wa- 
ges paid in gold and wages paid in greenbacks. Hence 
the tariff bonus does not go to the laborer. A part is 
absorbed by the manufacturer in excessive profits ; the 
remainder is consumed in the endeavor to introduce 
unprofitable kinds of manufacture, or kinds which would 
not pay, except for the 60 per cent. protective duty. 
It appears also that wages have fallen off since 1870, 
in spite of the increase of duties. That the manu- 
facture of silk does not thrive, the duty notwithstand- 
ing, is shown by the increased importation. : The 
increase in the number of bands is entirely in the 
line of skilled labor for broai goods and braids, where 
we cannot compete with the foreign producer, and 
where the industry must perish as soon as the ex- 
cessive duty is abated. 





GerorcE Ites, or Monrreat, has invented an in- 
genious improvement of the ordinary compass, by which 
its variation from the true north, from whatever cause, 
can be immediately detected and the amount of devita- 
tion accurately calculated. Mr. Iles’s compass consists 
of a light bar of aluminum, niccly pivoted on the cen- 
tre, having a number of minute magnets attached longi- 
tudinally. Ofcourse this bar, when uninfluenced by 
other than natural causes, points north and south. Above 
this bar is suspended another of similar construstion, 
but with the small magnate arranged latitudinally. ‘The 
effect i. to cause the upper bar to point east and west, 
or, under normal conditions, at right angles with the 
lower. When the two bars are found varying from this 
right angle, local influences are indicated, and the 
amount ot variation from the true north is determined 
by a comparison of the variation of the two bars. The 
invention has been patented in the United States, Canada, 
France, and England and has received high commenda 
tion from such experts as have examined it. 

Sur Buicprne 1n Great Britawn.—During the first 
half of the present year 198 steam and 293 sailing 
ships were built in the United Kingdom. Of the form- 
er 52 were built at Glasgow 11 at Greenock, 18 at 
Port Glasgow, 12 at Sunderland, 21 at Newcastle, 5 
at North and 8 at South Shields, 5 at Liverpool, 6 at 
Dundee, 11 at Hartlepool, 2 at Aberdeen, 9 in London, 
4 at Stockton, 8 at Middlesborough, 1 at Hull, 2 at Bo’- 
ness, 1 at Whitehaven, 1 at Barrow, 4 at Whitby, and 
17 at other ports. The Nautical Magazine thus epito- 
mises the sailing ships :—‘ Five built at Aberdeen, 5 
at Barrow, 4 at Belfast, 4 at Cowes, 18 at Dartmauth, 6 
at Dundee, 1 at Faversham, 29 at Glasgow, 13 at Gree- 
nock, 9 at Hull, 9 at Jersey, 12 at Liverpool, 8 in Lon- 
don, 1 at Middlesborough, 3 at Newcastle, 7 at Ply- 
mouth, 9 at Port Glasgow, 3 at Portsmouth, 6 at Ro- 
chester, 7 at Southampton, 2 at Stockton, 28 at Sunder- 
land, 2 at Whitehaven, 1 at Workington, 5 at Yarmouth, 
and 96 at ports not named. 





—— 


Deap Weicnt on EnGiish AND American Rat- 
ways.—A New York iron merchant recently travel- 
ing in Great Britain, says: “ As collaterally connected 
with iron, I should like to speak of the railway sys- 
tem of England, and of some poiuts, in regard to 
which Americans might perhaps learn something, but 
will merely mention one. I saw ore and coke arriv- 
ing at furnaces on cars containing 94 tons of material, 
while the cars themselves were marked as weighing 
less than 13,000 pounds; on one road less than 
12,000 pounds. Our own 10-ton cars weigh frequent- 
ly 18,000 pounds. The saving of dead weight by the 


English plan seems well worthy of careful study by 
our railroads.” 


Ir APPEARS FROM THE Statistics gathered for August 
that the mint in San Francisco is doing about four- 
fifths of all the coinage of the United States. Bullion 
concentrates in that city, and there it is largely 
worked up into coin. The mint, which has recently 


years ago, and has been so markedly succes-ful that it 
is now being rapidly and widely developed. The 
scheme has, fortunately, always had the strong sup- 
port of Government. We turn naturally, therefore, 
first to the Post-Office as the principal department of 
the civil service as yet experimentalized upon in this 
manner, for in no less than four of its branches are fe- 
male clerks employed. The four branches alluded to 
are the Telegraph Department, the Receiver and Ac- 
countant General’s Office, the Returned Letter Office, 
and the Savings Bank Department. 

In the Central Station (St. Martin’s-le-Grand) of the 
first of these departments no less a number than 700 
women are employed, chiefly, however, in the manipula- 
tion of telegraph instruments. The galleries at the top 
of the new General Post-Office, which comprises the 
promises of the Central Telegraphic Station, viewed 
during the daytime, with not far short of 800 clerks, 
the greater number of them women, all busily at work, 
make a sight well worth seeing, nor is the like of it 
— to be seen anywhere else in the whole world. 


~ 





rformance of tbe work which, as has been 
shown, is so difficult and responsible, but it is some- 
what satisfactory to learn that a better scale has been 
proposed, by which £40 by £7 10s. annually to £77 a 
year; £80 by £10 annaally to £100 a year; £110 by 
£10 to £150 a eek and £165 by £15 annually to 
£300, will be substituted for the ‘scale just quoted. 
The evidence of the Playfair Commission’s report 
shows that much of the work now lone at the Clear. 
ing-House used to be done by male clerks, who in 
very many instances received more than double the 
salaries of even the recommended new scale, and it is 
likewise stated that each lady can get through ina 
day as much work as a male clerk, and equally well. 
Ve must now turn our attention briefly to the fe- 
male staff of the Returned Letter Department of the 
Post-Offive, where forty ladies are employed. The 
particular duties that have been allotted to the female 
clerks in this office are called “returning work,” be- 
cause it consists in returning the ordinary correspond- 
ence unable to be delivered by the department. Be- 
fore the letters are handed over to these clerks, how- 
ever, they are dealt with by male clerks, who extract 





n mentioning that the staff of this department is mixed, 
we should not omit strongly to emphasize the statement 
that it is so only out of sheer necessity, as otherwise 
Government is very rightly of opinion that where fe- 
male clerks are employed, they should work entirely 
apart from clerks of the male sex. Central Station has 
been cited as an instance of the extensive employment 
of female clerks, but they are not clerks in the sense of 
the word strictly speaking. Females employed in 
dressmaking or millinery establishments, where the 
sewing-machine is almost entirely used, can hardly be 
termed clerks; and neither can females whose duty is to 
manipulate telegraph instruments all day come under 
the same term, strictly speaking. True, a number of 
them may be ae in writing out telegrams, or fill- 
ing up abstract sheets, but that is the nearest approach, 
we believe, in the branch of which we are speaking, to 
clerk’s work. 

We now pass on to that branch of the Government 
service emyloying lady-olerks, under the control of the 
Receiver and Accountant-General of the Post-Office, 
and officially known as the Telegraph Clearing-House. 
This branch, which affords employment to between f_rty 
and fifty ladies at the present time, and is likely to be 
increased to the number of sixty, was established in 
1871 and placed under the control of Mr. Chetwynd, 
Receiver and Accountant-General of the Post-Office. 
Three different kinds of work are now performed in the 
Telegraph Clearing-House branch. Class I. consists in 
the inspection of one day’s telegrams in every month 
for every office in the United Kingdom, in order to dis- 
cover that all the regulations laid down by the fdepart- 
ment on the subject have been complied with. The 
messages thus examined amount to about 60,000 a 
month, and of this number more than 10 per cent., are 
withdrawn to be dealt with in the manner described. 

Class II. consists in the preparation of the acc-unts 
against all the newspaper proprietors in the kingdom, 
who send telegrams without prepayment. During 1874, 
85 newspaper proprietors paid to the department a su:n 
of about £15,726. The Post-Ofice has also arrange- 
ments with news associations, agencies which collect 
news all over the country and retail it by telegraph to 
various subscribing newspapers, clubs, hotels, &c. ‘he 
accounts with these associations, which are very compli- 
cated on account of there being different rules for com- 
puting the values of almost every class of messages 
sent—that all the clerks concerned must be thoroughly 
acquainted with—are also made out in the Clearing- 
House. The amount which was received last year 
from this source*reached more than £32,900. The la- 
dies in question have thus the handling of work that 
yields the Post-Office a revenue amounting to some- 
thing like £50,000 a year. 

Class LI. consists in the examination and checking 
of the accounts rendered to the Post-Office by the 
railway companies for telegraphic work, which ia done 
by them at their various railway stations on behalf of 
Government. The principal object of this duty is to 
prevent excessive claims being made against the de- 
partment. The amount paid by the Post Office last 
year for claims made by railway companies was nearly 
£20,000. 

In the three classes of work, thus meagrely de- 
scribed, dealt with by the female staff at the Tele- 
graph Clearing-House, the Exchequer and Audit 
Office, which are closely following up the work of the 
branch, has only raised two queries as to the accounts 
dealt with by the female clerks. The staff of the 
Clearing House is composed of two principal clerks, 
three first-class clerks, and thirty-five general clerks, 
besides the superietendent. The scaie of salaries 
runs thus: For the general clerks £30, rising annually 


all letters of money value, or any letters that are not 
of a fit character to pass into the hands of females. 
In the former case the reason for withholding them is 
not by any means because there is any distrust enter- 
tained of the honesty of the clerks in question, but 
very many of these letters contain bonds or agree- 
ments, letters of credit, or bills of exchange, which 
cannot be at once returned, as it is not clear who 
the actual senders are; and it is doubted whether 
female clerks would understand how to deal with 
them, not being familiar with business documents 
of this kind. The aggregate amount of money in- 
volved by such cases was last year upwards of £596, 
000. A few of the clerks are employed upon a 
higher class of work, namely, indorsing inquiry pa- 
pers referred to the Returned Letter Office, and led. 
gering letters of small value concerning the dispo- 
sal of which there can be no mistake, The scale of 
salaries is still more moderate than that allowed to 
the clerks of the Telegraph Clearing-llouse, being 
for the lower class £36 18s. to £44 4s, a year, and 
for the higher £46 16s. to £62 3s. a year. 

The experience of female clerks in this office dates 
only from July, 1873, but the results are, neverthe- 
less, most satisfactory. Of female clerks employed 
in the Savings Bank Department there is but little 
to be said, for the branch is but in course of for- 
mation, as it was only in March last that the em- 
ployment of female clerks in this department was 
finally decided on. 





ImmicRATION ON CaLirornia.—lIt is stated that the 
arrivals in California from all sources from the begin- 
ning of this year to September Ist aggregated 76,183, 
while the tetal departures from the State have not ex- 
ceeded the average of previous years for the same 
given time. Of these 76,000 new comers, itis said 
that 40,000 have settled permanently in the State, 
Many of these have congregated in colonies, and the 
majority of them possess moro or less capital. Little 
wonder that such a community should lave recupera 
tive powers that seem almost astonishing to the rest of 
the world. ’ 
THERE IS AN ARTISIAN WELL in Merced county, Cali- 
fornia, on the bank of the Mariposa creek, 16 miles be- 
low Plainsburg, called the ‘Giant of California,” it 
is represented as being the finest well in the vally, 270 
feet deep and throws a stream equal in quantity to a 16 
inch sluice stream, miner’s measurment. Consequently 
the well furnishes from 150 to 175 gallons of water a 
minute—150 gallons at the lowest calculation. Every 
24 hours the enormous quantity of 216,000 gallons of 
water is supplied, sufficient to irrigate, at least, 200 acres 
of land. 





EVERYTHING THAT THE HARD money State of Cali; 
fornia touches, would seem to turn to gold. Her new 
raisin product, for instance, has increased, with the 
improved facilities for curing and packing, from 15,- 
000 boxes last year to 40,000 this—worth $2 25 a boxg 
It is not much wonder that immigration keeps up to 
enormous figures there while checked almost everyy 
where else in this country. 

Bre Currure in Catirornia.—The Los Angeles, 
(Cal.) Herald says: ‘Bee culture is spreading ra- 
pidly. At the present rate of increase it is estimated 
that there will be in four years, one million stands of 
bees in this and the two adjoining counties, which will 
produce annually 100,000,000 pounds of money, which 
is more than the value of the sugar and molasses crop 
of Louisiana, Texas and Florida combined.” 


IN NO DIRECTION HAS THE State OF CALIFORNIA eX- 


been reconstructed, is in perfect order for the large|by £5 to £50 a year; for the first-clerks, £60, by|hibited more advancement than in the extension of 


monthly business demanded. Probably the coinage/annual increase of £5 to £8 a year; for the principal |lines of railway. 


While in 1865 there were but 214 


for September will exceed in value that of August, |clerks, £80, by £7 10s. annually to £130 a year; and| miles of railroad in operation in this great State, the 
the necessities of the community requiring a large|for the superintendent, £120, by £5 to £180 a year.|railway mileage had increased in 1870 to 926 miles, 


amount of gold, 








This scale, is in our estimation, far beiow the mark of |and in 1875 it exceeds 1,400 miles. 
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THE ALBION. 











~~ Balloons and Pigeons. 





MIL'TALY AEROSTATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





The application of balloons to the art of war presents great 
interest on account of the remarkable success with which they 
were used by the Parisians, in the late sei-e, to establish com- 
munication with the country in general, in defiance of a most 
vigorons blockade. Soon after Montgolfier’s and Charles’ first 
trials the idea arose of using the aerostat,as the French have 
called it, for military purposes. At the siege of Conde, in 1793, 
an attempt was made to send news bya balloon across the in- 
vesting lines ; and about the same time the celebrate! Guyton 
de Morvean proposed to establish captive balloons as poste of 
observation in communication with the Republican Armies. 
The idea was approved by the Committee of Public Safety, on 
the condition that sulphnric acid should not be ured for the 
production of the hydrogen, all the sulphur obtitainable being 
wanted for rowder. Lavoisier got over the diffeulty by his 
niscovery of the decomposing action of red-hot iron on steam, 
and De Morvean’s proposal was putin practice. A school of 
aerostatics was established at Meudon, and two companies of 
aercstiers were attached to the Army. The campaign of the 
Sambre and Mense was just then beginning, and an energetic 
young officer of the balloon corps, named Contelle, was sent in 
all baste with two balloons to his aid. The General, who had 
received no notice of the step, at first tre ted the young man as 
a lunatic, and threatened to shoot him ; but he was soon con 
vineed of the importance of the invention, and adopted it with- 
out farther hesitation. At the siege of Mauberge and the bat- 
tle of Lleurns, Coutelle rendered most importaut services in 
obtaining information as to the position and movements of the 
enemy, who afterward made henorable testimony to the skill 
and ingenuity of the proceediug. After this, military aerosta- 
tion seems to have died away. The first Napoleon took balloons 
into Egypt‘ but the English seized the filling apparatus ; bi- 
nephew had one made for the Italian campaign, in 1859, and 
appointed Garnerin as bis seronaat ; but it only arrived the day 
after Solferino. Wealso hear of successful aerostation in the 
American civil war a few years later, the signals being commu- 
nicated to the earth by telegraph wires. At the breaking out of 
the Franco-German war in July, 1570, there were in Paris many 
experienced wronants, including Tissandier, De Fonvielle, Na- 


for the night. and the next morning, continuing their march, 
they came upon another hovel with traces of fire, which showed 
them the country was inbabited. Soon after two woodmen 
came in, but neither party could understand the other, and it 
was only by one of the peasants pulling out a box of matches 
marked ‘‘Christiana” that the Frenchmea could guess where 
they were. ‘They had fallen in Norway. They were well re- 
ceived, and though the balloon had escaped when they fainted, 
it was ultimately recovered, with ali the contents of the car, 
and the dispatches reached their destination. ‘The Arcbimede, 
which started an hour after the Ville d’Orleans, landed in Hol- 
land after a voyage of seven hours. The 3 ith November was a 
memorable day for the balloons. The Jacquard ascended at 11 
P. “., managed by a sailor named Prince, who cried out with 
euthusiasm as he rose, “ Je venx faire un immense voyag!) ; on 
parlera de mon ascension.” He was driven by a south-easterly 
wind over the English Channe!. He was seen by Englisa ves- 
sels, and passing near the Lizard he dropped bis dispatches, 
some ot which were afterward picked up on the rocks ; but the 
balloon, thus lightened, soared high over the wide Atlantic and 
was never heard of more. |! he Jules Favie started at 11:30 the same 
night with two passengers, and only escaped almost by a miracle 
the fate of the Jacquard, The wind blew from the north, and the 
aeronauts thought they were going to Lyoas; they were long 
enveloped in fog, and on emerging at daybreak they saw under 
them an island, which they supposed to be in a river, but which 
proved to be Hoedic in the Atlantic! They were driving fuari- 
ously out to sea ; but in front of them lay, as a‘forlorn hope, the 
larger island of Belleisle. They saw they should pass one end 
ot it where it was very narrow, and that they must eithe- land 
on this strip of land or be lost. They tore the valve open with 
all their might, brought the balloon down some thousand feet 
n a few minates, and fortunately Jed in striking the land. 
But the shock was terrific; the balloon bounded three times, 
and at last canght against a wall, throwing both passengers out 
of the car. They were much hurt, bat were hospitably received, 
singularly enou.h, in the bouse of the father of General Trochu 
On the 15th of December the Ville de taris fell at Wertzlar, in 
Prussia ; and on the 2 th, the General Chanzy got also into 
captivity at Rothenberg. in Bavaria. On the morning of the 
28th of January the Rich«rd Wallace. which left Paris the night 
before, was seen at La Rochelle approaching the sea, and almost 
touching the ground. The people called to the aeronau to 
descend, instead of which he threw out a sack of ballast, rose ‘o| 





There are also many ‘Depeches Mandates,’ or Post Office orders 
payable to persons in Paris, from correrpondents in the country. 
Every pigeon carried twenty of these leaves, which were care- 
fully rolled up and put in a quill; they contained matter 
enough to fill a good-sized volume, and ye thf weight of the 
whole was only fifteen grains. When the pigeon arrived at his 
cot in Paris, his precions little burden was taken to the Govern. 
ment office, where the quill was cut open, and collodion leaves 
were carefully extracted. The next process was to magnify and 
1ead them by an optical apparatus, on the principal of the ma- 
gic lantern, or rather of the well-kvown electric illustrator, 
which plays such an important part in the scientifc lectures 
at.our Royal Institution. ‘The collodion film was fixed between 
two glass plates, and its image was thrown on a white screen, 
enlarged to such an extent that the characters might be read by 
the naked eye. ‘Tbe messages were then copied and sent to 
their destination. The dispatches were repeated by different 
pigeons, for although the communication was established, many 
causes interrupted its regularity. ‘Tbe Prussians were powerle s 
against the winged messengers, (it is said they attempted to 
chase them with birds of prey ;) but there wera more real ob- 
stacles in fogs, which prevented the pigeons seeing their way, 
and in the great cold, which was found to interfere with tbeir 
powers, particularly when the ground was covered with snow. 
There were sent oat of Paris 363 pigeons, but only fifty-seven 
returned, and some of these were absenta long time. The 
charge for private dispatches by pigeon was fifty centimes per 
word ; but to facilitate the service. the Parisians were directed 
to send their friends in the country, by balloon, questions which 
could be answered by pigeon with the single words * Yes” or 
‘*No’’ Forms were prepared, romething like our postage carder, 
and four such answeis were conveyed for ove franc. The Pari- 
sians will long recollect the excitement produced by the arrival 
of their pretty couriers; no sooner was a pigeon seen n the 
air than the whole city was d, and d in astate of 
intense anxiety till the news was delivered. An engraving was 
aiterward published representing — aris, as @ woman iu mourn— 
ing, anxiously awaiting, like Noah's imprisoned family tle re- 
turn of the deve. The aerial post was undoubtedly a great suc- 
cess. It could not, indeed, save France, or deliver the capita! ; 
bat it was an immense comfort and advantage to the Parisians 
as e-tablishing during the whole of the siege, a correspondence 
with the interior, whi: bh witbout it would have been impossible. 
And h:d the cause been less desperate, it is not impro able that 





dar, Jules Durnof, and Engene Godard, the latter of whom bad /a great height, and roon disappe:red in the western horizen.|the balloons might bave turned tbe scale, by giving to the 


made 800 ascents. Th: subject of military ballooning was|No doubt the poor fellow had lost his wits on : eeing tt e danger | French 


mooted, and received some faint support from the Imperial 
Government ; but before anything of use could be arranged the 
disaster of Sedan occurred, and was followed in a few days by 
the close investment of the capital, The new Government a 
ence addressed themselves to the wronante, with the view of 
opening aezial communications with the exterior. Six balloons 
were found, all in different condition, the worst being the Sol- 
ferino one, ‘ L'Imperial,” which M, Tissandier is careful 


before him. ‘Turis was the lust ascent but one ; that on the next 
day carried to the provinces the news of the armistice. The 
balloons bh d solved the problem of communication trom Paris 
outward, bet there was another, not less important, namely, 
how to obtain a retarn communication inward from the exterior. 
‘This was a much more difficult matter ; any wind woald blow a 
balloon away from the city, but to get one back again required 
4 particular direction of current, with very little margin. 


to tell us, ‘‘on n’a jamais su reparer.” The first ascent | Tissandier devised some ingenious schewes, and himself made 1 


hat 





tages in their means of communica- 


tial ad 
tion.— Quarterly Rev.ew. 


The Secret History of Marie Antoinette. 








The D bats thus comments on the secret correspondence be- 


_ | tween Marie ‘Therese and her daughter Marie Antoinette, pub- 


ished by the Chevalier d’Arocth (un the Austrian part) and M, 





was made by M. Dnruof on the 23rd September; he| several attempts to get back, but failed, and the return of bal-|Geffroy (on the French part), the tuird volame of this interest- 





+ 


carried a large number of dispatches, end landed safely | loons was given up as impracticable, Failing these, other modes in: work, which has already gone through two editions, being 


im three hours near Evreaux. He was followed on the 2ist by 
M, Manvgin; on the 29th by Godard Jr.; and cn the 30th by 
Gaston Tissandier, who has given an animated account of bis 
voyage. Encouraged by this snecess, the Government estab- 
lished the balloon post on a regular system, and took immediate 
steps for the manufacture of a laige vumber of balloons, under 
specified conditions, and in the quickest possible time. It was 
easier, however to make the vessels than to find Captains for 
them, for experienced aeropauts were very few, and when they 


were thought of, and the Government appealed energetically to 
men of svience and inventors to help them in their difficulty. 
Nanberless projects were oftered, and a commit'ee sat én p.rma- 
nenc: to examine them, but the great majority were wild avd 
visiouary. A few trusty foot-messevgers succeeded in penetra- 
ting the Prussian lines, and many cunning devices were invent d 
tor concealing about them short dispatches in cipher ; hollow 
coins, keys, aud other articles of unstspici pp were 
skilfully prepared ; occasionally a dispatch was inserted in an 





now published. Says the reviewer: Henceforth, thanks to 
MM. d@’Arneth and Geffroy, historical truth on Marie Antoinette 
is unveiled ; no room is left fur chivalric praise nor for slander- 
ing legend. Mercy’s reports, the correspondence of the Queen, 
and ber motber. are documents of incontestable authenticity. 
We may now judge ber impartially and definitely. Alas ! the 
stainle:s Queen, dreamt by 80 many noble minds and generous 
hearts, disappears before these revealings. ‘| oetical imagina- 
tions bencefurth will stamble against undeniable testimony. Do 


bad once left Paris there was no returning. Jn this strait it was | incision under the skin, and one of the contrivances most sUc—| not jonger try to show us that face of a saint you exhibited so 


resolved to invite the help of sailors, a class of men whose train- | cessful, till an indiscreet journal let out the secret, was an artifi- often, because we shall only receive it under reserve. 
A. 


ing made them familiar with operations and dangers akin to 
those of ballooning. The appeal was well answered ; many fine 
brave fellows offered themselves ; they received euch instraction 
as was possible, and a large number of ascents were conducted 
by them. ‘ Our topsail is high, Sir,” said a tar to bis Admiral 
who saw him ascend, ‘and difficult to reef ; bat we can sail all 
the same, and, please God, we'll arrive.” The employment of 
some acrobats from the Hippodrome was less fortunate, as they 
made use of their ekill when in difficulty to slip down the guide 


cial hollow tooth. One balloon took out some t d dogs, 


Marie 





which it was hoped would find their way back again, but they 
never reappeared. A daring attempt was made by some elec- 
tricians,to connect the broken ends of tbe telegraph wires 
[which had, of course, been cut] by almost invisible metallic 
threads, but they could not succeed. The river, flowing into 
Paris trom tbe plains of Cen tal France, formed the basis of 
many promising schemes. Divers, submarine boats, and float- 
ing contrivances of mauy kinds were proposed,and some of 


Antoinett ds from the gilt sloud on which she had been 
placed by her admirers; she again becomes a woman, a fast 
legerve) woman, subject to all the frailties of her sex, agitated by 
all the movements of ordinary passions, subject to any emotions, 
and liable to succumb to them. There is no more room for those 
fine novels wifich obtained vogue through apocryphal publica- 
tions some years since, and were received as historical truths by 
some of the most penetrating critics. From the letters exchauged 
between Marie Therese and ber daughter the unfortunate Queen 


rope to the earth, leaving the passengers and dispatches to take|them tried; the most ingenious being little globes of blown | o¢ France, it appears once more that the light-hearted and ob- 


care of themselves. 
ducted with remarkable and p 
to January sixty-four balloons were sent off, and of these fifty- 
seven fultilled their mission, the dispatches reaching their des- 
tivation. ‘Ihe total number of persons that left Paris was 155 
the weight of dispatches was nine tons, and the number of 
letters, 3,510,000. The sp ed of transit varied usvally from 
about seven to forty or forty-five miles an hour. Iu four cases a 
speed aboot fifty miles was atteined, and iu one instance about 
eighty miles; the high speeds being all wi h southwesterly 








winds. We may mention some of the voyages which offer epe-| pile,” and, after the departure of the first balloon, the Vice-| ),),” 


cial interest. Gambetta left by the ‘* Armand Barbes’ [every 

balloon had a name] on the 7th of October ; being too Jow, he 

was fired on by the Prussians and narrowly escaped being hit. 

On the 27th of October, the “ Bretagne ’’ fell, by some bad man- 
agement, into the hands of the Prussians, near Verdun ; on the 
4th of November, the * Galilee” hada similar tate near Chartres; 
and on tbe (2th the “ Daguerre” was shot at, brought down, 

and seized a few leagues from Paris. The loss of three balloons 
within a few days alarmed the Government ; the vigilance of 
the enemy bad been aroused, and wheneve. a balloon was seen, 

notices were telegr:phed along its probable line of flight, and 
the swiftest Ublans were put on the alert, with the hope of 
capturing it. Moreover, there was said to bave arrived at Ver- 
sailles a new rifled gun of enormous range, made by Krupp, to 
fire shell at the aerial messengers. On this account the Govern- 
ment determined that the future departures should take place at 
night. But the darkness added greatly to the difficulties of the 
woyage, and some of the ascents were attended with strange ad- 
ventures. Ou the 2ithof November near midnight, the Ville 
@ Orleans left with an aeronaut and a passenger: the wind 
blew from the north, and it was hoped the balloon would fall 
near Tours ; but before long the voyagers heard a sound below 
them which they recognized but t o well as the lashing of break- 
ers onthe shore. They were in a thick mist, and when a day- 
break this cleared away, ‘hey found themselves over the sea, 
out of sight of land. They saw several vessels, and made sig- 
pals for help, but were not answered, aud one vessel fired on 
them. They were scuddiug rapidly to the north, and had given 


themselves up for lost, when they came in sight of land to the| su 


eastward, Lut they were descending from loss of gas, and their 
ballast was gone : in despair they threw out a bag of despatches, 
and this saved them, for the balloon rose, and encountered a 
westerly current, which carried them tothe shore. They had 


no idea what p rtof the world they were in; the ground was 
covered with snow, tbey saw no ivhabitants, and being over- 


tion. It wes thought at one time that these would come into 
uve, but before the ** service des bulles ” could be organized the 
frost set in and spoiled the surface of the river. 

The problem which had defied the ingenuity of man'was, how- 
ever sclved by the instinct ot a bird. The return post was et- 
fected by means of carrier pigeons which, having been taken out 
of Paris in balloons, were let loose in the provinces tc find their 
own way home. ‘There existed in Paris a ‘ Societe Colombo 


President waited on General T'rochu, and proposed that an at- 
tempt should be made to combine the outward balloon post witha 
return service by pig The d ball carried three birds, 
which came safely back three hours afterward with news from 
the aeronauts; and the return of eight more d tched in 





journeys to Marly and Fontainebleau. 


The balloon service was op the whole con- | glass, 8) marvellously resembling the natural froth bubbles on} gtinate Marie Antoinette had a large part in the misfortunes 
ision. From September | the eurface of the water, as to escape the most vigilant observa-| which befell both tue Royal fanily and the exbausted and 


wretched people they were called to govern. 


As the Court 








became more and more depopulated, its dul and mor 
increased. The means selected by Marie Autoinette even pro- 
duced more lamentable result. Gambling b the fashi 


‘Che Queen went into it with passion, especially during the dull 
the King, who abhorred 
scandal, yet by love for bis wife would allow the most strange 
disorders around him. ‘ This Court is nothingjiut a gambling 
so wrote Jeseph II. (Marie Antoinette’s brother) during 
bis stay in France. They played high game at M. de Gnemenee’s, 
at the Princesse de Lamballe’s, at the Queen’s. Louis XVI., tired 
early, stole away, and then the game went on till very late at 
night. ‘‘Several partes in Court” (says Mercy, the Queen's 








following days confirmed the practicability of the plan. The 
service was then regularly orgavized, and was carried on with 
more or less success during the whole of the siege. But though 
vhe messengers were found, it was necessary to give careful at- 
tention to the mode of transmitting the messages. A pigeon’s 
dispa ch is tied to one of the feathers in bis tail, and, of : ourse, 
in order to avoid impeding his , it must be very smal) 
and light. For strategic purposes, small dispatches in cipher 
would have sufficed, but the Government with lauda le spirit, 
wished to give the public the benefit of the pigeon post, as they 
had already done with the balloon service, and this gave rise to 
one of the most remarkable and ingeni tul arrag ts ot 
the siege, nawely, the applicatio of miscroscopic photography. 
The exquisite delicacy of the cullodion film had long been 
known and with the aid of a microscopic camera, pictures had 
been produced on it which, though so small as scarcely to be 
visible to the naked eye, exhibited, when magnified, all the de- 
tails of the original. M. Dagron, who bad practiced this art, 
pvinted out its applicability to the pigeon post, and was com- 
missioned to organize the arrangements. He left in the “‘Niepce” 
balloon on the 12th of November, and, after falling into the 
hands of the Prussians at Vitcy-le-Francais, he escaped to Tours, 
where, and at Bordeaux, he c.nducted the process with much 








ccess, 

The dispatches, public and private, were first printed (to save 
space and render them more legible) on pages of folio size, six- 
teen of which were placed side by side, forming a large sheet 
about;fitty-four inches long and thirty-two inches wide, This was 
reduced by photography to one eight-handreth of its origival 
area, the mpression being taken on a small pellicle of transpa- 





cowe by fatigue and hunger, they both fainted on getting out of| rent gelatinous collodion, two inches long and one and one- 


the car 


wolves, which, however, did not molest them. 


On recovering, they walked through the snow, with| fourth inch wide, and weighing about three quarters of a grain. 
great exertion, and the first living creatures they suw were three 


We bave read a dispatch with a powerful microscope, and find 


After a paivfal|1t contains a great number of messages, chiefly of personal in- 


walk of several hours, they found asked where they sheltered | terest, to inhabitants of Paris, from many parts of France, 





tary) ‘* pat themselves ont about it, which causes great un- 

easiness in fawilies, and grumbling among the people.” The 

pharacn, a hazard game, severely prohibited in Paris even for 
Royal Princes and Princesses, found a refuge with the Queen, 

who scorned edicts and the bad example she gave by violating 

them. ‘Ibe “ bankers,’’ says Mercy-Argenteau, arrived at Fon- 
taine leau on the 30th ‘'‘ctober, andjkept ‘cutting’ during all 
the night, and even the morning of the 31st at the frincesse de 
Lamballe s, the Queen remaining till five A m., atter which her 
Majesty still ordered “ catting ” to be resumed, until late in the 
morning of the lst November, All Saint’s Day. The Queen lost 
enormous sums. Of little avail it was that the King, with bis 
usual generosity, gave her money from his private purse to pay 
her diamond debts; instead of paying them she went to the green 
table, and soon lost these new resources. In one year alone her 
losses amonnted to 7,556 louis. The scandal was so great that 
nobody ventured to be ** banker’’ at Court games, for fearing of 
being ruined. Thus, in order to s:cure partners, members of 
the worst society had to be admitted in the Queen’s company. 
The games then became more tumultuous and indecent. ‘‘They 
occasion,” says . ercy, ‘‘ reproaches to some ladies in Court 
from those who keep the bank, on the inac urate way in which 
they choose to play. “hat is more grave,” says he, * is that it 
introduces into C urta medley of persons who, by mears of the 
game, obtain an easy access to the Queen, and use it adroitly to 
obtain or extort her favors.’ Presently anybody was admitted. 
The saloon is open to everybody, even to sharpers, one of whom 
has just been collared in the act o° throwing a roll of false louis 
to the banker, which only contained counters. In bis last report 
to Marie Therese, and which bappily did not cone to hand, 
Mercy tella the Queen’s mother that some of the gambler’s at 
the Queen's table had picked from the pocket of Count lillon a 
pocket-book containing 60.) louisd’ or in bank-notes.—Still, 
says the carefal and diplomatic Mentor,under the last reign and 
at any time such * disorders” would take place at the Lans 

quenet at Murly ! 
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THE ALBION. 








The Reorganization of 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


The purchasers of the N. P. RR. and its fran- 
chises and properties, held a meeting on Sep- 
tember 29th ia this City. Joseph Dilworth, of 
Dilworth, Porter & Cu., Pittsburgh, was chosen 
Chairman, and Mr. Small cf Easton, Secretary. 
After which Mr. Stark presented the report of 
the Purchasing Committee. He rehearsed in 
detail their proceedings in purchasing the road 
and in perfecting the title, and then said : 

“The patented and certified lands of the 
company remaining unsold amount to about 
600,"".0 acres, all in Mianesota and Dakota. 
Their sale is postponed to such future day as 
the Court may hereafter order. The decree for 
their side provides that five per cent. of the 
purchase money shall be paid in cash, and the 
balance may be paid in the first mortgage 
bonde of the company. To enable me to act 
efficiently in yonr behalf whens ch sale may 
occur, and for the purpose of securing to the 
bondholders in gener 1, the full benefit of the 
entire property of the cou:pany under the fore- 
closure, the committee has eiused the surren 
dered bonds to remain in the hands of the 
farmers’ Lan and ‘I'rust Company, subject to 

the control of the committee for such further 
use as the interests of the bondholde s may de 
mand. In compliance with our call of Aug. 
12th, bonds have been deposited with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company for ex- 
change into preferred sto x, amounting, to this 
date, to about #2','00,000. Large additions 
are being daily made, and we believe that 
nearly all will eventually come in. No time 
hes yet been fixed li: iting their reception. 
Powers of attorney received by and authorizing 
the com sittee to carry out the plan of reorgani- 
zation, foot up about $26,000,00 ', or more than 
five-sixths of the whole, and additiors are being 
continually made. Without donb the balance 

will cows forward, as little cr no cash dividend 
can be expected by any who may stand out. 
Your mortgage of $30,0 0,0. on the road has 
been quietly and spevdily foreclosed in less 
than six montbs from the inception of the un- 
derteking. The property is now yours. You 
have 550 miles of road in paying operation, 
substantially free from debt. and »u_ attaching 
domain of nearly 10,0 ‘0,9 0 acres,of land. With 
this immense extent of unincumbered property 
as a basis for future operations, and the 25,00) 
acres to be added for every mile of new road 
buil , there ought to be little dcubt of your 
ability to secure means for the early resump- 
tion of work in extending and completing the 
Toad.” 

In connection w th the report Mr. Stark read 
a letter from Mr. Cass the receiver of the road, 
why, in passing the property over to the pur- 
chasing committee made the following sug- 
gestions : : 
** First—The question of assuming the le se 
of 23 Fifth Avenue should have immediate at- 
tention. The rent has been paid to date. 

**Second—The joint imterest which the com- 
pany holds with the Western Union Telegrafh 
Company, should at once be utilized by a con- 
tract for the working of the line. 

**Third—Action should be taken to secure 
some retarn from the investments wade in the 
Tacoma Land Company, and the Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound Land Company, the controling 
interest of both those compauies passing to tue 
bondholders as a part of their purchase, 

** Fourth—'The bondho! ers should await far- 
ther suggestion from bim as to the management 
ot the 25 mile branch of the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad, connecting the Northern 
Pacific with Lake Superior, and of which they 
own an undiv ded half, 

** Fifth—A compromise should be made with 
the bondholders of the St. Paul aud Pacific 
Railroad Company who have begun a foreclo- 
sure suit. Nearly all of the share capital of the 
ro d is owned by the Northern Pacific company, 
and the affairs are in an exceedingly complica- 
ted condition.” 

In conclusion, Mr Cass reported that the 

completed portion of the ropd 1s earning money 
and is free from debt, except such as bas been 
incurred during the present month, and that he 
has cash to liquidate that. 
_ A set of by-laws were approved by the meet- 
ing, after which a new Board of Directors were 
elected, being the first since the reorganization 
of the company. The polls were open from 
noon till 4 o'clock for ballots, and the ticket 
given below was elected without opposition . 
_ Edwin ™. Lewis, Philadelpbia ; Jobnston Liv- 
inuston, New York ; J. K. Moorhead Pittsburg; 
John N. Hutchinson, Easton, Pa.; George 
Stark, Boston ; John M. Dennison, Balt more ; 
Frederick | illings, Vermont ; George W. Cass, 
Pittsburg ; C. B. Wright, Philadelphia ; Joseph 
Dilworth, Pittsburg; B. P. Cheney, Boston , 
Charlemagne Tower, Boston; and J. Fraley 
Smith, Philadelphia. 

Of these gentlemen, five—Messrs. Cass, 
Wright, Cheney, Tower and Billings—are mem- 
bers of the old board : the remaining eight are 
newly elected. Messrs. Livingston, Moorhead, 
Hutchinson, Stark, Dennison and Billings con 
stitute the Purchasing Committee; Mr. Edwin 
M. Lewis is trustee for Jay Cooke & Co., and as 
such holds $5,‘ 00,000 of the bonds. The di- 
rectors say they expect to raise sufficient capital 
within the next six months to enable them to 
go on with the work of construction in the 
spring. 

At a mee ing of the Directors held on the fol-' 
lowing day, Charles B. Wright of Philadelphia 
was chosen President ; George Stark of New 
Hampshire, Vice-President ; Samuel Wilkeson 
of New York, Secretary, and George E Beebe 


October Dividends Payable in Boston, | 
Mass. 


The Bos‘on bank dividends declare 1 for pay- 
ment October Ist, amount to $2,017,100, or \in 
cluding tax) $2,952,944. In April the dividend 
was $2,177, 500 (no tax), and la t October $2,- 
.5*,50) or (including tax) $3,28',319. The 
miscellaneous dividends and interest on public 
and corporate securi'ier, declared for payment 
at Boston during the month amount to $2,996,- 
735. The Boston papers give the following 
particulars. 

‘The Boylston Bank increased its capital from 
$6.0,000 to § 00,000.March Ist, and now di- 
vides on the latter suis. Two new banks have 
gone into operation the past six mont s, the 
Fourth National July 19th, with a capital of 
#200,000, and the Metropolitan National August 
Ist, on ¢500,0U0 capital. The Merchandize 
National Bank is being organized [$500,000 
capital], and will probably commence business 
soon, Of the fifty eight tanks within the limits 
of Boston, one pays 7 per cent., five 6 per cent., 
eight 5 per cent., eighteen 4 per cent., one 34 
per cent , one 3 1 5 percent. twenty 3 per cent., 
one 3 quarterly, two not declared, and one di 
vides Jauuar, and July. Tbe bank dividends 
have not decrease |! so much this six months as 
had been anticipated, from the fact that last 
April and previocsly, considerable reduction 
had been made, ‘The changes, compared with 
six months ago, are: Atlantic, decreased from 
5 to 4 per cent., Atlas, 4 to 3; Blackstone, 4) to 
4; Broadway 3} to 3 ; City, 3} to 3 ; Common- 
wealth 4 to 3; Continental, 4 to 3; Eliot, 4 to 3; 
Freeman’s 4 to 3; Hamilton, 4 to 3; Howard, 4 
to 3; Massachusetts, 4 to} 3 1-5 ($8 per share of 
$250); Maverick, 4} to 4; North, 5 to 4 ; Peo- 
ples, 7 to 6; Second National, 5 to 4; Shoe and 
Leather, 45 to 3; ‘Trader's 34 to 3, and ‘Tremont 

to 3} per cent. The First Ward resumes 
dividends and pays 3 per cent ‘The National 
Bank of Brighton increases from 3 to 4 per cent. 
The banks of Boston pay their eutire municipal 
tux direct to the city at the rate of $13 70 on 
each $1,0 0 of taxable value May Ist, which is 
rated on the market price of the shares at that 
date. The dividends are made net and the 
shares are free of all taxes to the holders. The 
aggregate tax amounts tof$9°5,843 58, of which 
the city of Boston gets only $247,194 57, the re- 
mainder $6 8,649 01) goes to the ‘Tax Commis 
sioner, Alter apportioning to the several towns 
the tax on stock held by their citizens, the ba- 
lance, belonging to the “ unknown,” goes into 
the State Treasury, and usually amounts to“a 
good round sum. Of the fifty-eight banks only 
seven, bave more stock beld in loston than 
elsewhere, viz., tue Boylstou, Broadway, Bunker 
Hill, First Ward, Mechanics’, Peopl ’s and 
Rockland, while many ot the large banks show 
three to five tiwes as uch out of the city as in 
it. Tbe total tax averages 1.76 per ent. on 
$53,.0.000 of bank capiial at its par valne. 
One year ago the tax amounted to $1,' 24,849, 
and averaged 1.97 per cent.; tbe rate was then 
#15 60 per $1,00.. The smallest taxes are very 
nearly |} per cent., and twelve banks pay up- 
ward of 2 per cent. 

In addition to the Miscellaneous Dividends 

already declared, eariy in the month is the usual 
period for payment of dividends by the Boston 
Exchange (quarterly), Boston Wharf Company 
and McKay Sewing Machine quarterly), Shoe & 
Leather and Washington Insurance Companies 
ad ingin round numbers, probably $150,000, and 
making the total to be paid out next month near- 
iy 35,000, U0, incl ding bank dividends. The 
Faneuil Hall Insurance has doubl d its capital 
(#200,000 to $400,000). The Atchison, ‘Topeka 
and tanta Fe Railroad resum¢s interest on the 
land- rant bonds October 1s, and also pays 
coupon No. 5 on ¢976,(0) consolidated 2nd 
mortgage bonds. These are vot the bouds sell- 
ing in the market at 364, but are an earlier issue 
of the same class. The jast issue amounts to 
$2,: 74,000, into which eighteen months of first 
mortgage coupons were funded, and by agree- 
ment the firsi coupons on thesedo not mature 
until October Ist, 1876. With the exception of 
this difference of one year’s interest, these 
bonds are precisely the same, and after O. tober, 
1876, will tbe identical. The State of Massachn- 
setis and City of Boston will pay, as usual, the 
interest on their bonds in specie. The city has 
also paid £35,( 0} ($175.01 0, interest on sterling 
bonds due October ist. The $110,000 of prin- 
cipal, in currency, is on account of Brighton, 
Dorchester and “est Roxbury. The gold pay- 
ments amount to $257 251. 
. The dividend of the Traders’ National Bank, 
Poston, is now payable. The Eliot National 
Bank pays $3 per share October Ist. The State 
National iank pays a dividend October Ist. 
The Blackstone National Bank pays 4 per cent. 
October Ist, The Franklin insurance Company, 
Boston, pays five per cent. Octuber Ist. The 
Globe Bank, Boston, pays a dividend of 4 per 
cent, free of all taxes, on demand ; the old Bos- 
ton National Band a dividend of 4 per cent.; 
New England National Bank, 5 per cent.; the 
Railroad National Bank of Lowell has declared 
a dividend of 4 per per cent. and taxes payable 
October lst ; the Ware National Bank a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., free of tax ; the Five-cent 
Savings Bank of New Bedford has decl-red a 
semi-annual dividend of 23 per cent. 

















Plessant and Profitable emptepepens _ 
“ Beautiful!” ‘Charming!’ ‘Ob, how lovely!” 
“ What are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations 
by those who see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Publishing Co. They are all perfect Gems of Art. 


out of employment, will find this the best opening ever | 
offered to make money. For full particular<, send stamp | 











of New York, Treasurer, 


for confidential circular. Address F. GLEASON & CO,, | 
i Street, Boston, Mass. 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, | 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subje:' | 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work orginally published under the title of Tur 
New American Cyc.opepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scieree, li era- 
ture, and crt, have induced «he editors and yublisherst: 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: | 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of ciscovery io 


| 


reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with thx 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful applicatior to the 
inéustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re. 0o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 


Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the ineefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 


public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiow: 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detail 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place m permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production im literature, and ot the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used. 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
tact a new Cyclopedia, with the sime plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition a: 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial etlect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anu 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insurs 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1 
enormons, and itis believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
arveoc’'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithograpbic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol...... 
In Library Leather, per vol.. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edg: ol, 
dn Full Russia, per Vol... .ccccceseccecceeee lO 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopadia, 
showing type, i" ustrations, ete., will be sent pratt, on 
applicauon. 

First-Cines Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

AdJn ss the Pyblishers, 


b APPLETON & CuU., 
549 & 551 NEW 






roadway, 


YORA. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE PO.LAKS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


| application by a letter of rec dation as to ch t 


| agent proposes to act. The ajrency is to sell the bonds of 


| 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of } Whole Bonds $20 each, 


of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. | with Circulars, etc., ete. 


the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into | #dvertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 


*] State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties deriring to act as agents must accompany their 





and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 


the Industrial Nzhibition Company. 


Half 6s 
Quarter * 


10 
5 4 


The Industnmal! Exhibition Company will furnish agents 


Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 


and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
| Company. 


| papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted, 





Such advertisement will continue in such 


| The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
| adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 
| ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipa] ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
| premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21—-one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
| $20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
$500, $1,' 00, $5,000, $5,000, $10,010, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distmbuted to al) re 
bond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distiibuted by 
chance. ‘The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of mterest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rite of interest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which ae 
sumply the’d‘st:ibution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au. 
thority to issue these tonds. The Legislature of the 


the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company from taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe:sful termination. 


Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
peop'e.”’ 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supped. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order charges paid by sender. 
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Formerly ot Murray and Gr senwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should. know it, 


No | 
; in i | 
aege atecrse aactcsette I. R AGNEW, make no mistake, 


SS 


THF MAN. 


, THE NO. is 39. 

















THE ALBION. 














 OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











a a Se 
y 
CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Stearaships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Beoond Class, £15. 

By Steamers C arrying Steerage.— —First Class, 15, 17 and 

Fuineas, 


ita 
FROM EY York ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
} namo np at lowest rates. 
&teerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
T wan ia Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
i oer Babin passes apply atthe C 
or Freight an in ge, apply at the Company’s 
be 4 Bowling Green, 


bg 4 sa passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y. 
7 CHAS. G. FRANKLYN, Aornr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U.S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 


sseeee-coes.. Saturday, Oct. 9, at 1 P. M. 
+ Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3 P. M, 
o+e++ Saturday, Oct. 23, at 1 P. M. 
-Saturday, Oct. 30, at 3 P. M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—Q65, $75 and $80, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 





=e further information, to Com 
oul ‘8 oe Fen 7 Bow reen, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 








Tons. Tons. 

pe cecccccceccoccs +4871 CANADA......00.0-4276 
GYPT.. seeeeeees5089 GREECE .......+.2.4310 
TTALY 2... ° eeeceee4340 THE QUEEN,.....4470 
FRANCE....... seeeeee3678 ENGLAND.........3441 
HOLLAND.....:.0000. 03847 | Support 200023970 


DENMARK ............3724 Nuvesceceeceses AO 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpoo! 


ereceeeeeee$?0 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin 


ge ne ay Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and — at lowest rates. 
Steerage passa, ue greatly reduced prices. 
Passen, se booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Ae nny Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


~ ’ Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
m4 in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at pe Com ny’s office, 

F. W. J. ana 


r, 
69 BROADWAY, YN EW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 

Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 

UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan] > 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 











REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 
INSUBANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, W. ¥. 


Corner of Cedar Street. 














NIW YORK, Janua: 
THE panewn STATEMENT oO 
tairs of the Comp in 
Sees of Bection ‘12 of its Charter . 
Jar 1, 
ff heretic $91,546 78 
Premiums received from 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc lusiv 


Total amount of Marine rine Premiums... 


14th, 1875. 








ity with the 








$731,768 7’ 


This Company bas issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLE 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 

period as yg manana $612,795 5t 
Paid for Losses, E: ses, and 

Rebates, less Bac in a” i op 

— the same peti yee 14 
tk miurus..., $82,7: 
THE € COMPANS Kas THe poy ASSETS 
Cash in Bank....+. se $155.0 














United States and other eh 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 gat 
870 
Premium Notes and Bills dumioate.. seeeee 106,350 12 
ion otesin 50,128 72 
Rewsurance and Claims due the ‘Company 
estimated At..e. coccccccccccoocsesesess 46,018 93 


Total Assets..e. cevccecccscccsceceeses $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI: 
FICATES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE UF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1368, will be redeemed and psid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which ao 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
duced at the time ot payment and cancelled to the 
2xtent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY ay. CENT 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 

the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 

entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 

sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H, - CLAFLIN, M A. HALL, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 
A. 5. “BA RNES, THUS. B we 
WM.T BLODGETT, GBHORGE A. MEYER,} 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. CEWIS 
ALEX. M. EARLE pa ay W. SMITH, 


FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLO: 


ADAM T. BRUCE, LEVI M. BATES, 
\LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 

A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L, maw 


JENLAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Flaug, Secretary. 


JAMES L, HATHAW. 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 


For Interest, &c., accrued.... .. 


ATLANTIC 


New York,,. 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1674. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... ..$1,547,132 00 
For Interest..sccee coccceeess sossece 580,970 St 










$2,405,6°0 7) 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Cimms by Death on 
Yolicies and Payment of An- 
NUIIAE. coer seccerseecereeees 
Paid fee Divideuds, Returo 
Yremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cia, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &« 


$534,231 Co 


162,190 98 


ee tewe ee erereeereee 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Psi ior Expenses e3, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commicmons....+.... 295,508 58 

——$1,951 933 £6 


ee 


Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 





- NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Groadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying Lt. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING OUSE, 
Keceivye TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
kop traoefer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEEs for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
in iividuals. 
WILLIAM R, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
ANDTEW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 


and on hand....cocs-sseeseee $60,320 27 
Bouds ant Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same,... . 5,158, 67 37 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,733 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks.....-.. eevee 705,255 00 
Quarterly end ‘Semi- Anuual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums #nd Interest in course 
of collection and —- 
ION... seeccccce. 513,004 24 
Temporary Loans ‘on *Btocks 
and Bonds (Market va'=< of 
the Seoaltipa, $901,278... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, an and all 
other property........+00 «» 26,705 95 
Gross --tece-seecsesescoos $9, 690,75) 48 


Reserve re J aa ne 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 
Claims by death not ores due.. 234,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and other 
—— 198,°5 12 
nm NMG TA m1 





The Manhattan invites a with other first 
class Companies as to the following 
The large excess of Assets over its tapuliies. 
The small Ratio of to Iacom 
Care in oem of Risks, shown i in * the small per 
centage of death claims. 

te aad Skill in Maoagemen' 

Justice and Liberality in the aw of Losse: anc 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a cen 

The interest account exceeds the claims paid, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


233, 188 43 | — 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,677 17 17 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHMLL STRELT, Vv. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 2st, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS: 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is gullies 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter 
Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1573. . 9246.9 0 93; 
Premiums receive: from January t:t to De 
OcMber 31 t, [8Ticees-coccoccrocsssercvess 1,379,826 06 


Total Premiums..... os-ccccceccosees$l,/2',176 99 





= 


Amount of premiums earned from January 


Ist to December 3!st, 1874........ eveees = 491,0°9 20 
Less return premiums........ ee reeesesstoee 7,143 27 
Net earned premiums..... socceee: » $1 313,615 93 


Paid during the same ;eriod : Losses, Com- 
missions, Expenses and ~ -Ipsurance, less 
VOBES s+ ccccceceeseoes ; 1.065, 183 89 


$23,027, a 


Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist....+006.... eecreoes $20,900 Ov 
$155,753 29 


Paid cash rebat: ment to de:lers..... 


TL» Company hs the following Assets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United — State, Bank and 

oth ste. ceeeeee 406,7°0 00 
Interest due on Investme: its ...0. 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ..+.+0+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvuges due, and 
scrip of other companies........ 38, ae 00 


$997,662 62 








A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal EE, 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875, 


TRUSTEES32 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAMES FRE@LAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ), WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JOSK?H SLAGG. 


KLLWOUD WALTER, 

D. CULDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L. McOREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS. 


EDWARD MERRITT, 
ANIE WIL 
1. EDGERTON —_ 


M 
pom N. SPOFFORD, 
AMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM hy scorT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEKMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
C. J, DFSPARD, Secretary. 


STEEL PENS. 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action ! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. | 


~ These Vens ate comprised im 15 numbers ; of the Num. 
Bsn One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 09., 


138 and 140 Grand Street N. Y., 


AMOSKEAG 


“Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. B., 




















will do a favor to the Board by conferring aldbiean 4d payne he by ‘caeiabed Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


IDIRECTOS : 





-= tor at an carly day. All letters)... stanton + — Locomotives 
addressed to th th 3 ‘ osper P. Sh hinged i i 
receive proper ieelion. sii ‘Abe Devieony "Alesander E Oe HENRY STOKES, President, and Stationary Steam Engines, 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. | Wutiumii. Breeden Aeros Cee” C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presides: | Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
M. M. ROSE Lio George U. Brown, J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. TURBINE WHEELS 
G. N. PEAY, sa Bau Nort, . — 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
. ey, 


iiam H.. Fuster, 
TuiiN T. BANKER, Seoretary- 





State Board of Finance. 


WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 


Y. 
Estokes } Ass. Secretaries. zai K. A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H. 








